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ABSTRACT 

The focus of a two-week summ«. . Institute for 77 Adult 
Basic Education (ABE) teachers, administrators, and counselors from 
the western United States, Hawaii, and Alaska was on the problems of 
the urban poor, with emphasis on the urban poor white. Major emphasis 
was placed on nonlearning problems of the urban poor. Problems 
examined were: (1) the economic, sociological, psychological, and 
environmental conditions of poor whites; (2) planning and organizing 
flexible adult education programs; (3) developing successful and 
innovative adult programs; (4) counseling the urban poor, especially 
the counseling role of the ABE teacher; (5) curriculum directions 
emphasizing student needs that go beyond the classroom; and (6) 
professional growth of ddult education teachers. Poor white "grass 
roots" community workers were a major learning experience for 
participants; other speakers were recognized experts in particular 
problems of the urban poor. Lecturers were followed up with small 
group seminars and self-study groups. The major need of institute 
participants was to better understand the life style, needs, and 
aspirations of their students so that ABE training can proceed. 
Three-fourths of the participants found the institute valuable. 
Approximately 80 pages consist of speaker bibliographies, annotated 
curriculum materials, and institute agenda and forms. (Author/EA) 
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This 1$ a summapy of a two-week lumnwr institute held in 
August of 1971 for Adult Baste Education teachers, administrators, and 
counselors from the western United States, Hawaii and Alaska. The focus 
was on the problems of the urban poor, with emphasis on the urban poor 
white. Non- learning problems particularly examined were: 1) The 
economic, sociological, psychological, and environmental conditions 
of poor whites, 2) Planning and organizing flexible adult education 
programs, 3) Developing successful and innovative adult programs, 
k) Counseling the urban poor, especially the counseling role of the 
ABE teacher, §) Curriculum directions eniphaslzing student needs that 
go beyond the classroom, 6) Professional growth of adult education 
teachers. 

Poor white "grass roots" colnmunity workers were included 
as advisors and participants, and they were considered as the major 
learning experience at the institute by most of the ABE personnel 
attending. 

An annotated bibliography on poverty, ABE curriculum, 
organizational development, and selected publications of the speakers 
were provided. 

The procedures of the training Institute were to have selected 
specialists in the problems of the urban poor white discuss their 
specialty in a large lecture, then elaborate in smaller seminars. The 
participants then met in small self**study groups to translate the 
information to apply to their own local situations. 

I 
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A follow-up mini-Institute was held during the following 
school year In Denver, Colorado (Federal Region VIII), and Seattle, 
Washington (Federal Region X), In order to provide back-up help to 
participants in those regions. The mini-institutes brought together 
federal, state, and community representatives from agencies and groups 
that provide education for adults and funds for that education, outside 
the structure of formal adult education programs. 

The results were that over three-fourths of the summer Institute 
participants said that they now have a greater appreciation of the problems 
that affect their ABE students and those adults who need adult education 
but who do not go to school. Approximately 60 per cent returned and 
developed, or thought about developing, new programs to meet these newly 
discovered needs . 

Based on the follow-up and evaluation activities, as well as 
for the Information provided at the summer Institute, the major need 
of adult basic education teachers, administrators, and counselors Is to 
better understand the life style, needs, and aspirations of their students 
In specific, concrete circumstances If the ABE professionals are to do 
the job for which they are trained. Professional methodologies and 
techniques and human empathy are of little use unless they are applied 
to Immediate problems of the real world of the adults being served. And, 
without the close cooperation and participation of the ABE students In the 
development of the education they are receiving, the chances of their real 
needs being met are greatly diminished. 

While It was concluded that the summer Institute was valuable 
for approximately three-fourths of the participants, there were large 
differences among states. Some states were very low, some very high. 
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When there was a c)ose selection mi^chanisfn, with definite expectations 
made of training participants by local or state administrations, teacher 
or administrative training away from the local district, there i*ppeared 
to be greater post-training involvement by the summer participants. Il 
is suggested thai this Is one of the more important considerations In 
providing summer training Institutes at the federal level. 

■ V 
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For the last ten years, since 1962, there have been vast 
resources committed to alleviating the problems of the poor by the 
federal government, particularly the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. Department of Labor, and the Office of Economic Opportunity. 
As part of this resource commi tment there has been a concern by all 
levels of government for the need to understand the needs, problems, 
and aspirations of the poor in America. As part of this concern, the 
Congress has approved, and the Office of Education has funded, a variety 
of educational projects through the Adult Education Act of 1966 (PL 91-230) 

Among other programs developed for the teaching of adults, 
there has been the establishment of training Institutes to provide 
teachers and administrators of adult programs with specific skills 
necessary to their profession, as p-^rt of Title III, Section 309 of the 
above titled act. In 1971 funds were made available for summer teacher- 
training institutes pertaining to the needs of specific groups of poor 
adul ts • 

Among other teacher-training groups funded to concentrate on 
the problems of the urban poor, the Wright Institute was funded by the 
Office of Education to give training in the problems of the urban poor, 
with particular emphasis on the poor urban white. The findings related 
to this group are described in the body of this report. 

The summer training institute was open to teachers and adminis- 
trators who v^ere going to be employed in adult basic education programs 
in federal regions VIII, IX, and X. The states in these regions are: 
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Alaska, Arizona, California, Colorado, Hawaii, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, 
Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, Washington, and Wyoming. 



This training institute was held in August of 1971 for two 



weeks. In Berkeley, California, and conducted by the .bright Institute. 



The Wright Institute Is a non-profit action research organiza- 



tion and graduate school offering a Ph.D. in clinical and social psychology. 
The Institute was established by Dr. Nevitt Sanford, the nationally known 
social psychologist and educator, in July, I968. The directions and Intent 
of the Institute, as stated in its brochure, are ' 



Guidsd. In Its efforts by a concern for human development 
and by open-minded conceptions of what people can become. . . . 
It centers on problems experienced by groups of people in 
various social institutions instead of being guided mainly 
by the internal development of a single discipline. . . . 
It helps Institutions to change, not according to a pre- 
existing agenda, but according to what we discover In 
working with the participants In a study and by what we 
can bring from other work being done. 



In keeping with the philosophical directions and Intent of the 



Wright Institute, the goals of the Teacher -Tra i nl ng Institute were to 



develop an awareness of the urban poor, particularly the urban poor 



white, In his more general societal and environmental conditions affecting 
his ability to participate In the mainstream of American society. 



As outlined In the initial proposal to the Office of Education, 



the specific objectives of the training Institute were as follows: 



1. To develop an understanding of the environmental conditions 
affecting the participation of poor urban whites in education. 
These environmental conditions will relate to (a) the 
psychological attitudes and conditions affecting the poor 
white, (b) the sociological considerations of his place 



II . REVIEW OF THE INSTITUTE 



A. Insti tute Objectives 
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In the rest of society, and (c) an understanding of the 
economic condl tions ' and limitations of the poor white. 
These three environmental considerations will not only show 
the difference between the poor whites and other low- income 
groups but also will show the strong environmental barriers 
present which p'^event effective participation of low- Income 
whites In adult education. 

2, To develop an understanding of how to plan procedures that 
will allow a demographic discovery of the characteristics 
of poor white areas tn a community. This objective will be 
developed to show the participants systeh'itlcal ly how to 
discover the particular nature, hence many of the particular 
needs, of the local poor white population^ 

3. To develop an understanding of the requisite organizational 
structure and managciment of educational programs for poor 
urban whi tes. 

k. To 2've an awareness of procedures for the development of 
specific curricula and specific counseling directions to 
meet the needs of poor urban white populations. 

5. . ;Io develop awareness of group psychodynamlcs as It applies 

to self-awareness of the teacher and os It applies to 
developing sel f->awareness in ABE students. 

6, To develop an understanding of the variety of community • 
services available to poor people. 



These six objectives can be summarized in terms of three areas 
of focus. The first area was devoted to developing an overview of the 
non- learning problems of the poor who arc either students, or potential 
students, for adult basic education programs. This area x>i focus dealt 
specifically with the perspectives of the various social sciences of 
sociology, economics, and psychology towards the urban poor, particularly 
the poor whI te. 

The second area of focus was devoted to current practices in 
ABE. Presentations were made by educators currently involved in 
educational Innovation who have established programs or procedures to meet 
the needs of specific communities and poor urban populations. This area 
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of concern included adult program administrators and curriculum specialists. 
Field trips were included in the training for this area. 

The third area of focus for the training institute was related 
to the necessity of the adult educator understanding himself in his role as 
a teacher and In understanding the educational system surrounding his 
specific function in his adult program. 

In terms of the educator himself, this third focus took Into 
account current thinking in the philosophy of adult education, especially 
In terms of present practices and future needs, it also took into account 
the personality of the teacher and administrator, as it applies to their 
classrooms and their students. 

In terms of the surrounding educational system, an under- 
standing was developed of the organizational system. This understanding 
included effective ways of communicating within the organization, ways 
of establishing new types of curricula and programs, and effective ways 
to explore resources available to the teacher or administrator within 
the school structure. 

B. INSTITUTE CONTENTS: SUMMARY AND FINDINGS 
1 . Introduction 

The major emphasis of the Institute was on non-learning 
problems of the urban poor. To accomplish this objective there were 
speakers from two areas of expertise. There were recognized experts in 
particular problems of the urban poor, and there were "real" experts on 
poverty in the form of community representatives of "grass roots" poverty 
groups. There were educational professionals from we 1 1 -known innovative 
adult education programs to provide formats that they developed for 
specific groups in the urban community. 
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As a general statement, which will be further elaborated in 
detail below, there was virtually a unanimous position presented by the 
speakers in the various areas. All of the speakers on curriculum, program 
development, administration, counseling, teaching styles, or adult 
philosophy presented their specialized presentation based on the socio- 
logical and psychological difficulties facing the adult population they 
were attempting to reach. These speakers were asked before the conference 
to talk about "the educational nuts and bolts" of practical procedures 
to meet needs supposedly described by e;«perts In the social sciences. 
Virtually every speaker In these specialized areas reiterated the view 
of one speaker on curriculum, who started by saying 

I am supposed to tell you about curriculum techniques 
to teach basic literacy skills, but let me tell you 
that anything specific I may say Is of no use at all 
If you do not understand the conditions under which 
your students live. 

This speaker then went on to describe the very specific problems 
that affected the students in her program, around which all curriculum 
techniques were built. Whereas the recognized experts In sociology and 
psychology could describe the general needs and difficulties facing the 
urban poor, these other speakers reinforced the more general description 
with very specific problems related to developing an effective adult 
education program or technique. 

A second general statement concerning the findings of the 
Institute was ';hat there was little distinction u^ade between poor urban 
whites and other urban poor minorities. In fact, few speakers examined 
specific differences among these groups. There are two possibilities the 
reader must consider for this apparent lack of distinction between the 
poor urban white and other urban poor. Either the speakers knew very 

i . . IG 
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little about the differences of these groups, or they did not consider these 
differences significant. 

In favor of the first argument, it can be easily argued that 
virtually nothing is known in research about the urban poor white, in as 
much as social science research has been done on the h]ack ghetto, with 
an increasing attention being paid to Spanish-speaking groups in the 
urban areas . 

In favor of the second argument, however, members of the poor 
communi ty--as well as those from the poor community who have "made It" as 
middle class educators--agreed that, based on what they discovered, there 
are few significant differences between urban poor groups. If one is poor, 
they urque,, che conditions of existence are very much the same. With the 
lack of research in the specific differences between poor urban v/hites and 
other poor urban groups, the reader is invited to decide for himself based 
on the descri,. Jons provided below, and on the transcripts of the Institute 
speeches that appear at the end of this report. 

A third general statement to be made concerning the Institute 
is that without the presence of actual poor community representatives, an 
understanding of the urban poor white at this training institute would 
have been an interesting intellectual exercise but with, In our estimation, 
little long-term impact. Essentially, the community representatives 
"kept everyone honest." 

Z. Economic Picture of the Urban Poor White 

It is useful to start a description of the urban poor by first 
describing the definition used by public agencies to describe the poor, 
that is, the official categories of the urban poor by the two major 
federal agencies responsible for these categories--the Bureau of the Census, 
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and the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

In two discussions, one by Charles Hetcalf, and the other 
by Chester McGuire, these definitions and characteristics are described 
and consequences of public policy are analyzed. 

The discussion which follows is abstracted from the speeches 
of these two economists,''' 

Definitions of the Poor 

In 1962, the President's Council of Economic Advisors suggested 
that a family with an income less than $3,000 per year was classified as 
poor. Currently, that definition is approximately $'♦,000 for a family of 
four. There are various criteria associated with the definition, which 
the particular reader may wish to examine In census reports. 

In addition, the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Department 
of Labor defines a family of four living in an urban area to be moderately 
well-off if they earn $8,900 per year. There would then be various levels 
of moderately poor existing somewhere between the $3,000 level and the 
$9,000 level, as well as a separate category of very poor poor earning 
less than $1,000 per year. 

The White Poor 

When one of the speakers was asked to speak on the economics 
of the urban white poor, his colleagues suggested that he spend ten 
minutes listing their names and then conclude his talk. This points out 



The talks of these two speakers, as welt as the talks 
of the other speakers at the summer institute, are available on 
request from the Wright Institute. 
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a very common notion concerning the urban white poor. In b70, thirty-two 

per cent of all non-white persons were poor, whereas only six per cent of 

white families living In metropolitan areas were poor. The common notion 

Is that these white poor living In metropolitan areas are principally the 

elderly. In fact, to quote Dr. Metcalf, 

The 1.75 million poor white families amount to 68 per cent 
of the total poor families In the Included metropolitan 
area, and the .52 million poor white families with prime 
age male heads constitute 6? per cent of the poor families 
of all races with heads in that category. Similarly, 79 
per cent of all urban poor unrelated individuals are white. 
Thus while any given member of the non-white populatiori is 
far more likely to be economically poor than any given 
white individual, the fact remains that over two-thirds of 
the poor population In metropolitan areas Is white. 

However, partly because the non-white poor are so visible in 
terms of' the total members of that group—for example, a high percentage 
of blacks are poor--most federal government programs In welfare, job 
training, etc., have been aimed at that group. 

As both speakers pointed out, the fact that most of the poor 
are white is important, as Is the fact that poor whites are not concentrated. 
In discovering where poor whites live nationally, 25 per cent live In 
central cities, 23 per cent live In suburbs, and 52 per cent live in 
rural areas. "Rural areas," are defined by the Census Bureau as "non- 
urban areas." Urban areas are "generally, all persons residing In areas 
determined to be urbanized areas or In places of 2,500 or more outside 
urbanized areas. "'*'' Almost half of the white poor, therefore, live in 
urban areas. 



U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 1970 Census 
User's Guide, Part I, p. 93. One must be cautious with Census figures, 
however, for they often refer to "Metropolitan areas" (Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Areas) which are different from "Urban areas." 
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When examining the 100 largest metropolitan areas, a 1966 
survey showed the following description of white and non-white famMles: 

100 LARGEST HETROPOLITAN AREAS 

WHITE NON- WHITE 

FAMILIES 

K Living in "Poverty Census Tracts" 

of Central Cities 18.5% 60.5% 

2. Living outside "Poverty Census 

Tracts" of Central Cities 26.3% 23.0% 

3. Living In Fringe of Metropolitan 

Areas (Suburbs) 55.2% 16.5% 

Departing from concepts of location and Income levels, and 
type of urban poverty groups, a description was made of the probability 
of escaping poverty based on education. Considering urban males outside 
the South, the probability of escaping poverty for whites was .'♦5 in 
1965, and .35 for non-whites. An analysis was made of the probability 
of escaping poverty for males outside the South. The chart below shov/s 
these probabi 1 1 ties : 

PROBABILITIES OF ESCAPING FROM POVERTY, 1965 
(Nationally Non-South) 

Less than High High School 
School Educ. Educ. or More 

White Male .58 .70 

Non-White Male .51 .77 
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Nationally, the probability of escaping poverty Is virtually 
the same for both groups. Figures for the western United States, however, 
showed that non-whites without a high school education were significantly 
less able to escape from poverty than whites, whether they had a high 
school education or not. For non-white males the probability was .25 
for less than a high school education, and .55 for a high school education 
or more— a decline of approximately 25 per cent in both cases. Western 
white males, however, decline 16 per cent for white males with less than 
high school education (.58 to .k2) , but stayed virtually the same for 
white males with a high school education or more. The significance of 
these figures to educators promoting the importance of the high school 
diploma or the G.E.D. may give added impetus to those supporting adult 
educat ion. 

A final note about poverty, as revealed by government statistics 
is that poverty fluctuations are very sensitive to economic conditions. 
It Is questionable whether retraining is economically sound when unemploy- 
ment rates are high, or the demand for labor shows no improvement. In 
fact. It may be of little importance whether the person in poverty is 
white or non-white. To quote Dr. Metcalf . 

When control of Inflation becomes the dominant theme 
of economic policy, at the expense of maintaining full 
employment, the poor, white or not, are bound to lose 
out. They [In their economic condition] are far more 
sensitive to employment opportunities in the economy 
than they are to the rate of Inflation. It makes no sense 
to talk about specific programs to help the urban poor 
of working age unless we can accompany these programs 
with reasonable policies to maintain a position of full 
employment. 
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There was then an analysis of what happens to the poor when 
they are unemployed or with low incon)es. Their chances of escaping from 
poverty have already been pointed out. An example of this is revealed 
in their search for adequate housing* The very poor, with income less 
than $1,000 per year, are ineligible for public housing. Those with 
slightly higher incomes are forced to seek shelter in the scarse public 
housing market, which is slightly higher in total units built today than 
it was in 1937. The poor then seek other kinds of Inexpensive housing 
such as old, deter ior=^ted housing in the central cities, the mobile home, 
or **trailer home," and deteriorated homes scattered throughout the 
suburbs. 

Contrasts were made between the consequences of housing in the 
central cities versus the suburbs. One of these consequences is that 
employment opportunities are greater in the suburbs because Industry is 
increasingly moving there, but on the other hand, the costs of getting 
to employment are much higher in the suburbs because public transporta t io 
is in the central cities. The cost of owning automobiles for the poor 
in the suburbs (mostly poor whites) Is quite high, 

A second consequence of living In central cities is that there 
are services available in the way of health, entertainment, etc., whereas 
there is very little In the suburbs. Suburbs typically do not have 
services in order to maintain a low tax rate. 

Another typical problem facing the poor (white) in the suburbs, 
is that they are not at all wanted. Suburban communities go to great 
lengths to zone out--or as was described ''hysterectomy zoni ng ,'*--to 
prevent the kind of housing In which the poor can live. 
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Problem areas for adult educators, then, are: 1) how do 
we reach the poor who live outside the central ghetto, and 2) how do we 
best provide them with the educational tools to better cope with economic 
conditions. There is, in fad, strong evidence to suggest thai these 
economic conditions dictate a large part of the sociological and psycho- 
logical conditions effecting the urban poor, which shall now be described. 

3. Sociologi cal and Psychological Picture of the Urban Poor 
A. General Picture in Society 
In addition to the basic economic facts just presented, there 
are very definite consequences for those who are poor. Besides the fact 
that a low income means that one does not eat as well, or have adequate 
housing, or have to spend more money for transportation and services in 
proportion to total income. But these conditions "set up", the poor for 
personal sel f-destruct.i veness. 

According to the expert view of poverty In its sociological 
and psychological consequences, one of the basic problems is that the 
society itself has a dual view of poverty. On the one hand we (the 
society) know the unemployment is present. However, we ask ourselves, 
"We work, what is wrong with those who don't?" Unfortunately, those who 
do not are treated as though something ij wrong with them to the point 
that they themselves believe it. As a society our views might well be 
"millions for the moon, but not one cent for poverty." That is, a moon 
shot reflects our values of things we think we are doing something about. 
Whereas, poverty exists and we cannot help it. 

This dualism also operates when those who have escaped poverty 
gain options in dealing with their lives that the poor do not have, and at 
the same time want others who have not escaped from poverty to not have 
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the same options. For example, many middle-class educators have escaped 
from the conditions of being forced to be, let us say, a domestic worker 
or dishwasher but are not willing to allow the poor the same options. 
They must be dishwashers and enjoy It. 

Another of the dualist aspects of poverty Is that the middle- 
class have much more access to power and influence than do the poor, and 
this lack of access provides more psychological handicaps. 

It was pointed out that this problem Is particularly difficult 
for poor whites in the urban areas. It was also noted earlier that only 
six per cent of whites are unemployed, and that they are not concentrated 
in any particular area. The individual poor white then believes that he 
is the only white that is poor. This condition is quite different from a 
depression where there are many unemployed and they are all visible to 
one another, as Is the case In black and Chicano communities. 

It is also particularly difficult. It was noted, that blacks 

and Chicanes can rationalize their condition of poverty, but whites 

cannot. The poor black can always say that he Is poor because he Is 

black, and is not allowed to have a job by the white society. The poor 

Chicano can rationalize that he is not only brown, but that he speaks 

poor English. The poor white has none of these mechanisms. As Paul 

Jacobs said about the poor white. 

Suppose you are not black, and you are not a Mexican and 
not a Chicano, you are not an Oriental, you are not Jewish, 
you are not even Catholic, so you cannot use that. You're 
an al 1-American, you are a white, Anglo-Saxon Protestant. 
Theoretically, you have got everything going for you. But 
you are out of a job. What possible explanation can you 
find for the situation in which you are caught? 
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However, a second factor which effects the individual poor 
white is that as Arthur Pearl pointed out, "if a white is. poor he is not 
allowed to exist In the eyes of the rest of society." That is, he is 
denied all of the reasons which make him poor, because the white society 
that views him says, in effect, "I got out of it, why can't you?" 

On face-to-face contact the poor white Is viewed as someone 
who Is not really poor, he is only temporarily out of work. There were 
several reasons given for this point of view. One is, to paraphrase the 
pschologist Arthur Jensen In his reference to poor blacks, "they are not 
as smart as us." They are poor because there are inherent genetic 
d i ff erences . 

A second reason advanced by Daniel Moynihan and Oscar Lewis, 
among others,''* is that they are "inadequately socialized." Third, the 
poor are blamed for their poverty because of the "theory of accumulated 
environmental deprevatlon (AED)." That is, the poor do not accumulate 
environmental stimulation from their families in their early years. 

As a material consequence of these attitudes towards the poor 
in general massive governmental programs have been adopted to overcome 
these "deficiencies," such as Headstart and Job Corps. These programs. 
In turn, reinforce such attitudes because they are well publicized to the 
general society as ways of correcting these so-called deficiencies. 

There is a further destructi veness for the poor In his day-to- 
day living. He lives in a poor neighborhood and one consequence of being 
poor Is that people steal. They drink and become publically abusive. 

''See a substantial criticism of this view in Culture and 
Poverty, by Charles Valentine (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1968) 
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They carry on other asocial activities that cause numerous police to be 
in the area. It has been well documented that police deal with those who 
are dressed poorly, who are uneducated, and who do not act in a "rational, 
civilized manner*' more ha'rshly than they do with a mlddle^class person 
who has a large vocabulary, knows his rights, and acts politely. 

,But even without these conditions, government institutions 
cause personality destruct i veness in the poor when they go to the welfare 
office, the unemployment office, or the county hospital • It was recommended 
that if one has not tried to apply for welfare or unemployment, or has not 
sat in a county hospi ta 1 waiting for help, they should. Being in the 
unemployment line is not the same as being in a line at the post office 
waiting for stamps. While the person behind the desk does not deliberately 
treat the applicant in a dehumanized fashion the process of the system 
results in this condition* 

The views and opinions of Paul Jacobs and Arthur Pearl, as 
well as the economic perspectives, were substantiated to a considerable 
extent by Nels Anderson, one of the old timers In the area of the 
"sociology of work," on a historical view of work in "The Urban Industrial 
Civi 1 izat ion." ' 

The basic point Dr. Anderson made was that business enterprise 
in in the business of making a profit, not in the business of solving 
social Ills. In making a profit, business is going to continue to use 
technology to cut costs, which generally means cutting labor. This has 
been historically true, and it is illogical to suppose that it will change 
if left to its own devices. 

This is also the title of Dr. Anderson's recent book which 
examines this subject in more detail. See the bibliography for more 
references. 
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A corollary to this was made when it was pointed out that 
worl< within a business system is a business transaction between a worl<er 
and an employer, and not a socially desirable or meaningful end in itself, 
described as "the protestant ethic." As long as we continue to think of 
work as other than a business transaction, we will have difficulty In 
developing socially desirable ends of labor, such as professions, 
vocations, and avocations, which are more humanly liberating. 

There are, therefore, two consequences among others, that must 
follow. The most Important Is that there will continue to be an excess 
of laoor, and it will get worse instead of better, if we rely solely on 
business enterprise for jobs. A second consequence Is that If we 
continue to expect people to work, we must look for increasing governmental 
control — another historical process — in order to force business to employ 
more people, or we must redefine work. Including governmental service. In 
order to enable individuals to be productive members of society. 

In the meantime, it is of little use for adult education to 
provide job training for a substantial part of the population when there 
are no jobs, and when there are little prospects of the present historical 
trends reversing themselves. 

B. Picture of Particular Groups 
The general characteristics described in the above section were 
quite adequately emphasized by speakers on specialist populations. However, 
It was most dramatically demonstrated by the interaction of the adult 
educators In the summer training institute. During the first day, when 
the educators heard descriptions of Various groups of poor, they were 
meeting in discussion group sessions analyzing various attitudes and 
aspects of the poor and one of the community representatives spoke up. 
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At that time, the teachers did not know that there were community repre- 
sentatives present, and this person said, "V/ait a minute, you can't 
talk about me like that.'" And the teachers replied, "We don't mean you, 
we mean those unemployed women on welfare who have children and are 
school d-opouts." And the community representative said, "I am one, and 
i resent being looked on as an inferior." 

At a more abstract rather than visceral level, however, very 
particular problems facing the poor were pointed out by a variety of 
speakers, some of whom were speaking on separate subjects. It was noted 
what happens to a mother when she becomes the head of her family. 

One of the few researchers on ihe "single parent family," 
Elizabeth Navarre," explained the ramifications and implications on the 
members of this social unit. One of the problems Is that these families 
are viewed as "broken or flawed two-parent families." Because the society 
views these families (described In research entirely as headed by women) 
as "deviant," they tend to believe It and view themselves with guilt, 
resentment, and "feelings of personal Inadequacy and failure." A second 
problem Is that whereas marriage is a time of happiness, with high 
expectations of future happiness, the one-parent family arises from the 
trauma of unhappy events of death, divorce, separation, desertion, or 
unwed parenthood. 

These twin effects on the single parent, social dev'ancy and 
personal, trauma combine to hinder the personal recovery from the loss, and 
a requisite new sexual identity. In addition, the single parent must 
face a great deal of social discrimination in her economic and social 

'Elizabeth Navarre, Ass Istant Professor In Social Welfare, 
University of Indiana, Bloomlngton. Indiaia. 
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life. Landlords hebitate to rent to "divorcees,*' auto mechanics and other 
repairmen take advantage of her lack of repair kncjwiedge, and many companies 
are unwilling to hire her because her children will supposedly cause her 
to be absent from work. Her married fi lends tend to withdraw from her 
as a threat to their husbands, and public social habitates require an 
income more appropriate to single invidivuals — to say nothing of how 
members of the opposite sex view those who have been married. 

Finally, the playing of multiple roles cause serious demands 
on the time and energy of the single parent. Multiple crisis situations, 
particularly with children, formerly handled by two parents now must be 
handled by one with a typical '*role overload." These crises usually center 
around health and school, but often the courts enter in with child support 
payment problems or juvenile authority problems. 

Statistically, 2.1 million children of single parents were 
reared in relatively affluent homes while about ^.6 million were in 
relatively poor homes (as of 1963). And based on limited research in this 
area, the problems described above (and in greater detail in Ms. Navarro's 
speech) seem to be the same no matter what the race, age, or economic 
condition of the single parent. 

Similar problems were facing the poor in training programs. 
The difficulties trainees would have with child care in order to attend 
Jasses were noted. They had problems with their automobiles breaking 
down. The problems of family situations would force someone to stay 
home. There would be coniitant problems with the police with the trainee 
or his or her spouse. Or, their children would have trouble with ihe 
juvenile authorities. Or, their chi1dren*s problems at school would 
force them lo miss days of training. 

29 
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One speaker demonstrated a chart of 1 ife patterns of the poor' 
which outline, in a general way, the cycles of adult development. The 
major thrust of the chart was to show that adult life patterns start much 
earlier in life for this population, and that physical conditions and 
vision of those approaching middle-age are significantly different for the. 
poor population because of their Inadequate nutritional base. 

A variety of other "non-leaning problems" that affect the 
poor adult student require an overcoming of a great deal of folklore which 
causes nutritional problems and health deficiencies. Based on folklore, 
the poor adult student believes that some foods are good and some are 
bad because someone, somewhere, got well, or died, after he had eaten 
some particular thing. Or, they believe that foods should be thoroughly 
cooked, particularly vegetables, to boil out the germs, whereas that 
merely bolls away nutrition. 

There is also a host of minor problems that face the poor 
which they escalate Into being major crises. There are also problems 
related to the extended family, where grandparents, uncles, aunts, etc., 
would move into a home already crowded because of economic necessity. 

Other speakers speaking of the poor adult cited the poor 
self-image of poor individuals. They believe that they are nobody because 
of their Inabilities to cope with their world. Such factors as a varied 
work experienca (with few of them successful), minor legal problems- 
excessive traffic tickets, etc. --a lack of basic skills relating to 
either their living or employment existence, a problem of some with 



>atricia Hertert, "The Effect of Non-Learning Problems on 
Curriculum Development for the Urban Poor," (I97I: Lecture given at summer 
teacher-training institute) 
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fringe citizenship, and generally a poor "goal factor" of the self as it 
applies to their direction and purpose. It was pointed out, as well, that 
significant psychological problems arise in the individual when his 
personality is faced with changing itself—when he is faced with Integrating 
new knowledge and new value structures. 

A very similar view was described of poorly educated, recently 
discharged veterans. They are resentful of the Army and society for their 
"lost years," and they have a weak sense of Identity because they are, 
neither Army or civilian, a member of a unit, nor generally the member of 
anything. They have a view of themselves based upon their general test 
classification score, which places them in a role that reinforces their 
view of their Inadequate self, and they are generally distrustful, 
suspicious, and do not want responsibility because they have not succeeded 
wi th responsi bi 1 i ty. 

A parellel description of the two above groups was made of 
released mental patients.''' It was pointed out that some of the principle 
activities of mental hospitals Is to teach the mental patient to "pass 
for sane," so that the hospital can discharge them. However, such 
behavior patterns are inadequate to solve the initial problem for which 
the Individual enters the hospital. If they go to the hospital because 
they can not cope with the stresses of appearing stable, they become very 
sensitive by actions of others in the regular "society" who may appear 
to be questioning their stability. Such idle and innocent chatter as 
"that sounds crazy" is likely to send the released mental patient back 
Into his previous condition. 

^'a direct and detailed comparison of poor ex-mental patients 
and the general poor population is made by Tiffany, Gowen, & Tiffany, 
The Unemployed! A Social ■Psycholog lea 1 Portrait . 

ERIC . , 31 . 
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Of course, these various views expressed by various speakers, 
principally describing poor white populations, apply equally to other 
poor groups, as was pointed out by several of the black and Chicano 
teacher participants at the summer institute. And, of course, these 
descriptions are commonly described in works by Oscar Lewis, Daniel 
Moyn i han , etc • 

^. Specific Program Developments to Educate or Train the Poor 
As with the previous section of the training institute, 
descriptions of organizational requirements for adult educators v^erc 
intermixed by several speakers In their presentations of specific training 
programs. 

There were, however, some general principles that were 
described. These principles ranged from the structural requirements of 
all organizations and general structural requirements pertaining to special 
kinds of adult education programs, to the structural needs of specific 
adult education programs. 

In order to examine the particular structural needs of 
organizations, a distinction was drawn between organizations that require 
minimal amounts of contact with their outside environment, such as a 
business organization with a particularly designed program. This system 
of organization was compared to the requirements of organizations that 
have a high degree of contact with the outside environment, such as 
schools. It was noted that all ''systems*' must remain open and responsive 
to environmental problems and needs. This may be customer's needs for 
a product, or the public's needs for an adequate hospital system. However, 

**See the Bibliography for several annotated references. 
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each organization maintains varying degrees of openness to these needs. 

It was noted that when a system becomes highly structuredi 
following the principles of scientific management! it becomes more 
closed and unresponsive to outside needs. That is, the organization is 
not able to deal with problems that arise. An example was described of 
a basic education pre-vocat iona 1 Concentrated Employment Program where 
the administration's attempts to control and **get on top of" the 
workings of each teacher and counselor in the program decreased the 
ability of the organization to respond to the many community pressures 
placed upon It. 

Four requirements for an open system of organization were 
described. One was the administration decentralized decision-making within 
the organization. That Is, the staff must have major decl s ion-*maki ng 
responsibilities. Two, the administrators in the program should spend 
most of their time on '^boundary functions." That is, on the relationships 
between the outside community and the total organization. The "boundary 
functions" are principally issues thai the staff members cannot handle 
themselves. For example, a boundary function of an adult school principal 
would be to deal with the superintendent and the central administration. 
Three, the staff, such as teachers and counselors, also have boundary 
function responsibilities where they interact with their piece of the 
environment. For example, outside student problems that affect their 
ability to function in the classroom would be a teacher's boundary function 
area of responsibility. Four, the administration should search for, and 
maintain, many different personality types in the staff, in order to meet 
various requirements of the organization. For example, an Individual 
student learns better from one teacher with a particular personality 
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Style better than he does from another. As students as a body have 
several personality styles, a requirement is necessary for many teacher 
personality styles to fit the students needs. 

Several examples were made elaborating on these gem-ral 
requirements." However, in terms of specific program, devc lopment there 
were even more critical variables described before a structure could be 
implemented. If an adult educator is to develop a st)eciflL program to 
meet the needs of a specific population, he must first have a thorough 
understanding of the planning necessary. This planning is necessary al 
two levels: I) to know his community and Its needs, and 2) to be able to 
convince the policy makers in the school disTrict or community, that such 
a program is, in fact, needed. As Rhodes pointed out, it is difficult 
enough to convince boards of trustees and major groups in the local pov;er 
structure that a program is necessary even when you have all of the facts, 
such as the total output of a rectmt census. It Ij, important to have 
facts in planning relating to the total pcppulal ion, so that people can 
see that problems effect Lheic neighborhood and not some distant and 
vague place "across town." In addition, the facts of the community needs 
must be detailed to convince administrators and policy makers of the 
dollars and cents value of any new program. 

A second basic requirement that must be met before one may 
place a specific program in operation is that the top administration of 
the district must be in support of the program. The "cutting edge" of 
change must be that of the top administrators so that development of 
the program will not be undercut because of other interest groups swaying 

Particularly see the descriptions made by Harvey Rhodes, Patricia 
Hertert, and Leon Ginsberg. 
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the decision of the top administration. 

As Rhodes and Ginsberg showed in their examples, the program 
administrator Is "In the middle" between pressures from policy making 
bodies and pressures from grass roots community people. The program 
administrator has distinct boundary functions in dealing with these two 
groups, plus In many cases government agencies. To deal with these other 
groups effectively, the program administrator must, of necessity, delegate 
both authority and responsibility to non-administrative staff in carrying 
out the internal functions of the program. The administrators of a 
program must also carry out the '.oundary functions of information 
collection about the community. The teachers cannot be held responsible 
for this function because they are not equipped with the resources to 
collect and analyze this raw data. However, teachers must be aware of 
these statistical profiles of the community, as well as statistical 
profiles of their class, in order to better understand their students 
and community needs and be better teachers. 

At both the adult pre-vocat ional training program of Rhodes, 
and the non-college bound experimental college of Ginsberg, a variety of 
teacher personalities were essential to the success of the programs. 
Teacher characteristics meant more than being Icind, warm, and understanding 
towards their students. They Included such characteristics as an 
authoritarian personality with a highly structured class as well as 
unstructured, "free floating" teachers with often near "chaotic" class- 
room conditions. 

These and other types all contributed to the overall success 
of the programs in meeting the diverse needs of a diverse population. 

To summarize these conditions for effective program development, 
It can be said that before a program can be considered successful the 
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burden is on the administrative management to plan thoroughlyi to hire a 
variety of kinds of individuals and skills to teach and counsel in the 
program, to establish clear lines of decentralized decision-making, and to 
spend their time on boundary functions with the external environment and 
allow the internal staff to carry the internal burdens. For any adminis- 
tration, as well as for any staff, this is a difficult order under any 
conditions. However, if the examples described are in any way typical 
for the requirements of successful development of programs for adults, 
there is a strong indication that these factors must be considered, 

5 • Curriculum Development 

The speakers on curriculum provided, without exception, a 
set of curricula recommendations and requirements quite atypical to the 
usual **hcw to do it*' discussions by curriculum experts. If the three 
speakers on curriculum could be summarizied, it was the unanimous theme 
of ^'understand the nature and problems of your students, then use whatever 
curriculum meets these needs. 

Dr. Hertert, who is well-known in California in adult education 
^curriculum, said that while she could talk about the advantages and dis* 
advantages of curricula put out by major publishers, it was far more 
relevant to describe the nature of specific problems affecting adult 
students. The regional director of curriculum for Opportunities 
Industrialization Center, an organization that uses virtually all 
curriculum techniques in branches throughout the coun.try, stated flatly 
that materials developed by the teacher for his students was of far more 
relevance to the needs of the class than most published materials. 

/ 

'«Dr, Patricia Hertert, Mr. John Golden, 6 Ms. Barbara Mondo 
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Even when the ABE curriculum materials were presented from the U. S. Army 
(with curriculum resources from the ent 1 re'; Department of Defense), the 
Army representative continually emphasized the teachers' understanding 
the Individual needs of students and then adapting curriculum to those 
needs . 

However, there were some applicable rules provided for teachers 
in coming to grips with the material vs. the students. One Is that the 
teacher must work on the ^'teachable moment" when dealing with poor adult 
students. If a particular teachable moment is not part of a regular 
schedule, that schedule must be broken. The teachable moment was generally 
described as when the student himself has immediate problems. It therefore 
follows that if someone Is teaching basic education, i.e., language and 
mathematics, this subject matter must include readings on court procedures, 
nutrition and health, family planning, communicable disease control, or 
money management and budget control. When the students are having a 
crisis In these various outside areas, or if they have Just had one, they 
will be willing to read almost anything if it pertains to their immediate 
probi em. 

'.coaching towards their immediate needs was described as 
'^survival training." That Is, survival in society. Basic education is 
functional and must be a tool for an end, never the end in itself. To 
utilize the teachable moment in providing functional literacy, one speaker 
said that the teacher must provide the students with "the ability to 
read what one needs and wants to read with understanding*" 

A second requirement Is that the teacher must include the 
resources of the rest of the class In developing an awareness of the 
solutions to Immediate needs. That merely means that other members of 
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the class have probably gone through swmllar problems and effected 
solutions, so they should be able to become Involved In the solution of 
one student^s Immediate crisis, and their Information can be used to 
further their literacy or mathematical skills. 

Thirdly, teachers In basic education must know the skills, 
required for particular areas in society so that they will meet their 
students expectations who are using basic education as a stepping 
stone to another level. Teachers should be concerned with the functional 
attainment of their students and not concerned with reaching an eighth 
or ninth grade reading level for the students are not in the eigth or 
ninth grade. 

Fourthly, the teacher must continually remind himself that 
the students In the class are not his "'children" and attempt to solve 
their problems for them. The teacher is only a resource to provide the 
skills for the student ot do It himself. As a correlary to this idea, it 
was maintained that the teacher does a disservice to the student If she 
allows him to go at his own pace. He must instead be stretched and 
pushed in order to expand his own capab i 1 1 1 ies » In doing this immensely 
complicated task, It was constantly reiterated hat published materials 
were of limited use and that they were mainly useful as a supplement to 
the teacher's own materials developed for his particular class* 

Besides pointing out that the small adult education market 
is not sufficiently large for commercial publishers to orient their 
materials exclusively to adults, (i.e., they must be adaptable to adults 
and public school students). It was noted that "even though we try to 
develop material that could be used by everybody, it Just so happens 
that nobody thinks that what everybody else Is using Is good for them." 
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Even In the military, **canned** materials must be selectively 
applied to each Individual* Each new class for a basic education teacher 
In the Army program Is a separate entity with Its own special needs, 
backgrounds, and resources for learning* These needs, etc« « must be 
learned quickly by the teacher, then meshed with available materials In 
terms of what the student wants to learn, as well as with what additional 
ski lis he needs • 

Finally, while various speakers who spoke on program development 
de-emphaslzed testing as a means for developing curricula goals In the 
military, testing Is very useful aiid Important because the individual In 
the armed services receives a great deal of testing through his military . ... 
career* For a variety of reasons. It is well to be certain that he Is 
conditioned for tests. However, there are some requirements necessary for 
successful testing. One is that the teacher should do all that Is possible 
to be sure that the individual is at that level of competency before he 
takes the test, i.e., that he can pass it. 

Secondly, testing should be In a non-threatfhing environment, 
of which testing rooms are the direct antithesis. And thirdly, the 
conditions for testing should be established so that the test does not 
become punitive. That is, the teacher should make certain that a particular 
failure of the student is not an impediment to his progress. 

6. Counseling For Urban Poor 

A section of the Institute was devoted to counseling. General 
Instructions provided to the counseling speakers were that they should 
not only describe the particular counseling needs of he group of which 
they were speaking, but they should also emphasize the role of the teacher 
in the counseling process. The message was that the classroom teacher 
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must be a counselor in a classi acting as a direct support to any 
counselors that may be in a program. While the teacher is not expected 
to be a counseling theraplst» the classroom interaction between the 
teacher and the student is important to his mental healths In fact, much 
•'therapy*' can be carried out by the teaching in providing successful 
experiences for the student which will enable him to carry on successfully 
i n everyday 1 i fe. 

At the same time, it was emphasized that the counselor ought 
to provide the teacher with a constant feedback about the needs of the 
counselee» In considering a teacher as a counselor, a group dynamics 
session was held, and an understanding of group dynamics principles were 
posed as applicable to the classroom. 

Before the group dynamics session, which was less than two 

hours, a short review of group dynamics history and theory was made 

and research findings were presented. These research findings can be 

summarized as follows: 

K The member performance of a group Is a function of the 
group performance* 

2. The members get back from the group what they put into it. 

3* The background and personality of the members is not 
significant to the group performance. 

A. Groups will perform better on the average when they 
perceive a task as more worthwhilw, when they have 
shared goals, when members are allowed more initiative 
and participation in decisions, controls, and problem- 
solving, when members can cooperate, and when they 
can expect success « 

5. The expectations of the leader strongly inforce the 
performance of the members. 

After the participants shared in the group dynamics experience, 
a comparison was mai^e between the group dynamics session patterns of 
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behavior with potential classroom behavior between the teacher and her 
students. One point wss made that some of the teache-s were reluctant 
to become involved In their group, and they were asked to compare their 
behavior to the typical silent members in the back three rows of the 
classroom, raising the question of whether the teacher is reluctant to 
get involved for the same reasons. 

Another comparison was that despite differences in attitudes 
and culture, a group should agree o.'' goals or shared communication, no 
matter what they might be. Even agreeing to disagree is better than 
saying that we have nothing in common, for the closing of positions in 
groups causes them to do poorly, with the usual development of defensive 
strategies. In sum, if the teacher understands how groups operate, he 
can better understand and help students in the classroom. 

A panel of counselors spoke describing the particular needs 
of various groups of the urban poor: "typical" urban poor, rural poor 
living In urban areas, released former mental patients, and veterans with 
low educational ability. 1 1 was remarkable that the counsel ing needs 
were virtually the same for all of these groups. These speakers said 
that adult educators should recognize that the poor exist, recognize 
the sociological and psychological conditions described in the earlier 
section, and recognize their belief in their lack of control over their 

1 Ives and future. 

For the typical urban fjoor, particularly for the urban while 
poor, they must be recogni/^ed as existing the same as blacks and other 
minorities, and recognize that they are many in niJmbers. Iho adult 
educator should also have immediate access to resources dealing with 
particular problems. This includes rot only community services, but 
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a) so .commun i ty agenc les that will encourage group Identity among poor 
whites. 

For the ex- rural poor In urban areas It must be recognized 
that they have strong ties to relatives back In the rural areas, which 
means that their attempts to become urbanized will be hampered by their 
relatives. It must also be recognized that they are strongly imbued In 
the rural folklore and rural differences. In addition, they have a 
definite fractured self when they are attempting to adapt to an urban 
culture, with Its more sophisticated requirements of education, habits, 
etc. 

When a teacher Is dealing with former mental patients, it 
must be remembered that they feel very alone with no one to help them. 
For returning veterans, an Increasingly larger potential group for adult 
education programs, it was suggested that the teacher remember that they 
do not feel part of social or work groups, that they must, In essence, 
recreate thel r Identity. 

If the description of these various groups sound much like 
problems In the non-poor society, it must be remembered that the poor 
have these psychological differences added on to their economic conditions, 
as a growing body of research Is beginning to find." When faced with these 
counseling needs, the teacher must divorce himself from maintaining only 
a role as a subject specialist, and must consider himself as a counselor 
as well. The adult education teacher must consider the students' 
psychic needs no matter what is taught, and the teacher must be sure that 
students gain ego strength through success, both Individually and as a group. 

* See the attached bibliography, particularly Tiffany, Cowen, 
and Tiffany, op.cl t. 
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7. Professional Growth In Adult Education 

While it was uue that the entire Institute was aimed towards 
professional growth of adult educators, two speakers addressed themselves 
specifically to two overlapping areas of professional growth relating to 
the Individual educator and adult education in general. The Institute 
was fortunate in obtaining the services of two outstanding educators In 
this field. Dr. Nevitt Sanford, Scientific Director o' the Wright Institute, 
is a leader in personality development and In professional growth in 
education. He was recently featured as a cover article In Education . ' 
Dr. Jack London, Professor of Adult Education, University of California, 
is well-known in adu.lt education for his penetrating and thoughtful 
articles and talks on the direction of adult education. 

The major theme of both speakers was that if the student or 
the teacher is to grow and develop they must both cooperate in mutual 
i nterract ion* Dr. Sanford emphasized that education requires more than 
learning in the pure cognitive sense. Learning must also occur in the 
development of the whole person, throughout the person, which makes 
cognitive development more likely and more adequate. If the student is 
to develop as a whole person, however, the teacher must be developing 
as well. If both the teacher and the student are to develop in both 
their person and intellect, it is necessary for them both to expose 
themselves to new experiences and challenging situations in order to 
gain increasing development. 
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Basic fo" the student to Iftarn is the leadership role played 
by the teacher. If the teacher says that he has learned much from his 
students In any particular course of Instruction, then it is very likely 
that the students have learned as welK If the teacher is self-actualized, 
or seeking It, he will encourage the learner to become self-actualized 
as welK On the other side, if the teacher becomes authoritarian, the 
learner must either be authoritarian or openly rebel. 

Recent research has described three types of college teachers 
who react to change, and it was suggested that student growth will very 
much parallel the type of teacher with whom he is dealing. The first 
type, when faced with change, reacts by ^'holding their ground and doing 
exactly what they did before only more rigidly and determinedly.'' These 
teachers are still taken up with establishing a sense of controlling ana 
competence in their disciplines. They look to perfection in their subject 
areas as being the Ideal model for teaching. However, this type of teacher 
reacts very defensively in justification of his stand. 

The second type of teacher reacts to change by embracing the 
new values totally, as a convert. Students become his reference group. 
He agrees with them because he has no answers to their questions either. 
Students generally react to this type of teacher by accepting him 
enthusiastically at first, but soon discount him as being merely another 
one of them with nothing more to offer than moral support. 

The third type of teacher changes, but not radically. He 
hangs on to old beliefs, but not rigidly. He believes that he Is still 
learning In his subject area and that he is still developing as a person. 
He is self-contained and cordial towards students, but rarely Intimate 
with them. He Is willing to share, but he does not insist on It. 
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The implications for development of the learner from these 
three types of teachers is, of course, obvious. With the first type, 
the student must either become rigid himself or turn off the experience 
entirely. With the second type the student becomes more disoriented and 
discouraged v/ith a future in education. With the third type, he hopefully 
gains an ideal mixture of facts, beliefs, and directions. 

Not so obvious, however, is the assumptitvin that these are not 
static categories. Teachers are capable, if they are willing of changing 
from whatever present position they hold into a more integrated and 
whol istic one. 

Dr. London elaborated on the same theme and placed It within 
the totality of adult education. He began with a historical review of 
the nature of adu'it education programs with a description with some of 
the historical causes of why adult education has increased, and shall 
continue to increase. A description was then made of what must occur 
in the minds o*' educators for aduU education to properly carry out its 
funct ion. 

The first point is that we must maintain a proper separation 
between formal education for youth and education for adults. Education 
for youth comes to an end. Education of adults never ends. Learning 
for youth assumes that learning takes place best av/y from the world. 
Adult education assumes that "the more experiences in life and work 
people have, the more eager they will be to learn and the more capable 
that they will be of learning." 

To be effective in adult education, wc must distinguish 
between education and training. At present, adult educators merely 
train. They provide school ing for particular skills and particular 
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functionsi We in adult education are less successful , however, In 
"enlarging the prospect Ives , vision, and understanding of our adult 
learners.'* This is not to say, however, that there should be skill 
training by one and education by another. Instead, these two characteristics 
should be combined into one by every teacher. 

There are two criteria necessary for a teacher of adults to 
provide the adult learner with "perspectives, vision, and understanding." 
One is that to succeed in changing others we must work deligently to 
change ourselves. Second, to ask the trust of students requires that we 
must trust ourselves. 

The first criteria needs no further elaboration here, for it 
was described adequately above. The second, however, involves the student 
In the "trustingness" of the teacher. If the teacher trusts himself, he 
trusts his ability to motivate and guide the student in examining his 
own directions and goals. For example, if the teacher trusts himself he 
should be able to have his students nelp in the formulation of the 
curriculum, for they know their needs better than anyone. We must break 
away from the "banking system" of education as described by Paulo Freire 
in Pedagogy of the Oppressed , where teachers deposit knowledge into 
learners and the learners pour out the contents on demand 'of the teacher. 
With the banking concept of education we do not trust ourselves 
sufficiently to propose that acult learners critically evaluate or 
examine their reality* 

Dr, London summed up by saying; 

We have to re-examine what is education and under what 
conditions can the best kinds of education take place. 
We have to be very critical of what prevails and goes 
under the name of education. We h^ve a potentially 
tremendous role to play in the development of the new 
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technological society, and we must do so by promoting 
critical thinking. To do so, however, we must think 
critically. We, as teachers, must open ourselves up 
as learners as well as teachers, 

8. Conclusion of Program Content: Strengths and Weaknesses 
Examining the program content described in the previous 
section, there were particular strengths and weaknesses of which one should 
be aware. The summary presented, however, can not do full justice to the 
full range of views expressed by most of the speakers. The careful 
reader should refer to the speeches in full for his particular interest. ^ 

The strengths of the presentations were mainly in providing 
an awareness of a *'world view" to the teachers that extended beyond the 
immediate classroom and the world of adult educational pedagogy (and 
androgogy). The variety of speeches made provided a view of the urban 
poor and relationships of adult education to this group in a wide 
perspective. 

The second strength of the presentations was that there was 
a major emphasis on the crucial problems of relating non-subject matter 
problems to the problems of the subject matter curricula in the classroom. 
While much teacher- t ra i n i ng is in the orea of specific techniques and 
methodologies with little concern on the needs of the total individual, 
most of the presentations emphasized the need for educators to examine 
the total Individual in relation to many societal factors that directly 
affect the ability of the adult to learn In a specific subject matter 
curriculum. 

A third strength was not directly related to the presentations 
but to the mileau in which they v/ere presented. Specifically, it v/as 
the "gut level" experience that the comi.. unity representatives provide!^ 

''Available on request from the Wrivjht Institute 
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in their translation of the academic discussions to hard reality that 
helped provide an integration of the various themes. 

As with any program content there were, of course, weal<nesses. 
The major weakness was that there was no clear integration of the separate 
themes. Each one was presented with its own rationale and its own 
structure, with the integration of economics, with psychology, or with 
school programming, and curri cul urn were left to the participants. In 
some cases, speeches were not related to the urban poor, much less urban 
poor whites.- Nor for that matter were they always related to education, 
much less adult education. The participants were therefore required to 
take many incapsuled viewF, and were required to integrate them themselves 
for their own purposes. This, of course, is not entirely bad, for then 
people use what they wish, but the participants should have had more 
assistance in integrating the separate views. 

A second weakness was that there was little in the way of 
translation to practical application. As several of the participants 
stated in their evaluation of the Institute, "Now that we know all this, 
what do we do now? How do we get funds?" 

A third weakness was that there could have been a bit more in 
the way of curriculum methodology. Particularly, the content of the 
program could have been immeasurably increased by encouraging teacher 
lead presentations of curriculum innovations that they themselves have 
produced. As was stated very forcefully by one. speaker, individual 
teachers are really the experts when it comes to curricula for adults. 
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C. Institute Structure and Procedures 
1 . Participants 



The initial plan was for the Institute participants to be 
recruited through State Directors of Adult Education In the states of 
Federal Regions VI 1 1 , IX, and X. A quota assigned by the U. S. Office 
of Education for each state, and the number that attended are contained 
In Table I . 

TABLE I 

Quota and Number Attended Wright Institute 1971 Summer 
Teacher-Training Institute, by Region and State. 

State Quota S Attended 



Region VI II 1^4 15 

Colorado 6 5 

Montana 2 5 

North Dakota I t 

South Dakota I 0 

Utah 3 2 

Wyoming I 2 

Region IX 65 50 

Arizona 5 7 

California 56 AO 

Hawa i i 2 2 

Nevada 2 1 

Region X 21 12 

Alaska 1 3 

Washington 10 5 

Idaho 5 3 

Oregon 5 1 



Total 100 77 
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Program announcements and application blanks were sent to 
each State Director, and he was to distributr them throughout his state 
to local school districts. However, the lateness in funding meant that 
State Directors did not receive sufficient notice about the Institute to 
be able to recruit teachers while they were still teaching during the 
school year. The State Directors were given advance notice by the U.S. 
Office of Education that there would be training institutes, but the 
State Directors appeared to be imdb)e to make effective use of this 
advance notice. 

While there was a cut-off date of June 21st for the receipt 
of applications for the training institute, this date was waived and 
efforts were made through telephone contact with the State Directors to 
recruit teachers almost up to the time of the institute. In addition, 
the staff of the training institute made personal calls and visits to 
adult schools in the San Francisco Bay Area soliciting prospective 
participants. Thirty-four per cent (13) of the California participants 
were obtained by the Wright Institute through personal contact. 

There were one hundred participant slots assigned to this 
training institute, and a total of ninty-two individuals sent in 
application forms for this specific institute. Eighty-eight participants 
returned forms statincj that they would attend the institute and wanted 
specific types of housing accomodations. Seventy-seven participants 
actually attended. Of those who had specifically said they would come, 
with application blanks filed, acceptances returned, accomodations made, 
etc., only teachers from California did not appear of the ten non- 
appearances. These ten teachers were evenly divided between those who 
came from other parts of the state, particularly Southern California and 
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the San Joaquin Valley, and those who came from the San Francisco Bay 
Area. 

The per cent of participants who attended the institute by 
region were as follows: 

Region VI 1 1 22% 
Region IX 6^:1: 
Region X 

■ 

Total 100% 

A composite picture of the institute participants can be 
described as follows: There was an overv^helmi ng proportion of teachers 
(77%) I but 13 per cent were administrators either of a school, state, 
or college program, with approximately ten per cent in other categories, 
such as counselor, teacher aide, or curriculum specialist. There were 
^7 per cent males and 53 per cent females. Their age distribution was 
as fol lows : > 

Per Cent 
13% 

27% 
31% 

5t 

Seventy-seven per cent of the participants were white (Anglo), 
twelve per cent were Spanish-surname (Chicano), seven per cent were black, 
and four per cent were Oriental. Those married constituted 75 per cenl 
of the total, ten per cent were single, ten per cent were divorced or 



Age 

20 's 
30's 
l»0's 
SO's 
60's 
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separated, and four per cent were widowed. 

Table II shows the nature of the adult education positions 
of the participants, by U.S. Federal region. While all were involved in 
adult education, and certified by their administrators that ihey would 
be employed in an adult basic education progran. in the coming year, not 
all were in an officially funded ABE program. Some were teachers in 
English as A Second Language programs (23^), some were teaching basic 
education skills In a ^revocat iona I or vocationa/ .groqram 02^), ^vd ^owe 
were in related basic education programs, such as ABE teacher aide 
trainer or adult education administrator (unspecified). California in 
Region IX and Region VIM (Mountain States) sent the most diverse groups 



of individuals. 


The other 


states provided partici 


pants d' rectly 


related 


to ABE. 




TABLE 2 








Nature 


of Partic 
by 


ipant Position 
LI. S. Federal 


i n Adul t 
Reg ion 


Educat i on 




(Wright 


1 nst i tute 


Adu 1 1 Teacher 


Training Project, 1970 




ADULT EDUCATION 


ALL 


REGION VIII 


REGION 


•X REGION X 


POSITION 


REGIONS 




CALIF. 


ARIZ.NEV.HA. 




PER CENT 
NUMBER 


100^ 
(77) 


100^ 
(15) 


100^ 
(^0) 


100^ 
(10) 


100% 
(12) 


Adult Basic 
Educat i on 


58.^4 
(^5) 


iiO.O 
(6) 


^7.5 
(19) 


80.0 
(8) 


100.0 
(12) 


Engl i sh as a 
Second Language 


23.^ 

(18) 


20.0 
(3) 


32.5 
(13) 


20.0 
(2) 




Bas i c Educat ion : 

Pre- Vocational or 11.7 

Vocational Program (9) 


33.3 

(5) 


10.0 

(M 






Other 


6.5 

(5) 


6.7 

(1) 


10.0 

(M 
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The participants were asked what occupation they held other 
than their one in adult education. Only eight per cent said they were 
full-time elementary school teachers. High school teachers or counselors 
accounted for 23 per cent, and 15 per cent were public school administrators 
or other school specialists. A remarkable ^8 per cent held no other job, 
ranging from 25 per cent in Region X to 79 per cent in Region VIM. 
Seven per cent held full-time non-educational jobs--al 1 in a skilled 

Table 3 shows the place of employment In adult education, by 





TABLE 3 






The 


Place of Adult Education Employment of the Summer 
Institute Participants by U.S. Federal Region 




(Wriaht Institute Adult Teacher Training Project, 1971) 




PLACE OF 


ALL REGION VIII REGION 


IX 


REGION X 


EMPLOYMENT 


REGIONS 

CALIF. 


ARIZ.NEV.HA. 




PER CENT 
NUMBER 


100% 100% 100% 

(77) (15) m 


100% 
(10) 


100% 
(12) 



Public Adult 
School 


59.7 

m 


i»0.0 
(6) 


75.0 
(30) 


50.0 
(5) 


'♦1.7 

(5) 


Adult School 
Center* 


22.1 
(17) 


i»6.7 

(7) 


17.5 
(7) 


30.0 
(3) 


m 


Communl ty 
Col lege 


13.0 
(10) 


13.3 
(2) 


7.5 

(3) 




'♦1.7 
(5) 


'i-Year College 


3.9 
(3) 


M 




10.0 

(1) 


16.6 
(2) 


Other 


1.3 
(1) 






10.0 

(1) 





*Part of a public school system, but the location is a separate c'diilt 
school center. 
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region, of the summer Institute participants, tighty-lwo pur cent were 
employed by a public school system with 22 per cent of that number in a 
separate adult center. These percentages were approximately the same 
except for Region X, wh«re '♦a per cent w^re from community colleges 
(principally Washington state), and another seventeen per cent from a 
k-year college (principally Idaho). 

Fln^iyVin this brief description of the kind of participants 
who attended the training institute, per cent have worl<ed in adult 
education two years or less, and 20 per cent had worl<ed over five years, 
Fifty-two per cent worl<ed ten hours or less per weel<, but 27 per cent 
worked 30 hours or more. 

Table k shows the racial and/or ethnic distribution of the 

TABLE k 

Racial/Ethnic Distribution of Adult Education Students 
of Teacher Training Participants 
by U.S. Federal Region 

(Wright Institute Adult Teacher TramWig Project. 1971) ^ 

RACE/ETHNIC ALL REGION VI M REGION IX REGION X 

DISTRIBUTION REGIONS " 

CALIF. ARIZ.NEV.HA. 



PER CENT 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 



Whi te 


39.7 


k(>.2 


29.8 


35.9 


70.7 


Spani sh 
Surname 




30.7 


^♦1.9 


38.8 


8.7 


Asian 


10.1 


10.6 


9.7 


13.5 


7.6 


Black 


8.6 


3.7 


11.9 


8.1» 


2.9 


American 
Indian 


3.6 


8.2 


.5 


2.5 


9.6 


Other 


3.6 


.6 


6.2 


.9 


.5 
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adult education students in the programs of the training participants by 
region. 

While the training Institute was to focus on the problems of 
poor urban whites, only 'tO per cent of the students of the pari ici pants 
were classed as white. However, 71 per cent of the students were classed 
as white in the Northwest states of Region X. Approximately the same 
number of students were of Span 1 sh-. surname {}k per cent) in the three 
regions. Asian students accounted for ten per cent of the total. Only 
four per cent of the students were American Indians, and as would be 
expected, the Northwest and Mountain states accounted for most of these 
percentages. 

The participants were asked about the economic class of their 
students, as the Institute was concentrating on urban poor. Table 5 shows 
these distributions by region. 

Seventy-seven per cent of the total students in adult education 
programs of the summer teacher-training participants were classed as either 
blue collar or white collar. While it is expected that a majority of 
students in an urban program would be blue collar with a substantial 
minority of white collar, it was unexpected to find five per cent of the 
students classified as middle-class by their teachers. However, a 
substantial percentage of those figures came from the Seattle area at a 
time when the aerospace industries were suffereing from widespread 
unemployment . 

It was unanswerable as to why as much as seven per cent of 
the students were of rural background when the training institute was» 
particularly aimed at the urban poor. Most of the teachers with rural 
students, however, came from California, which accounted for almost 
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Economic Class of Adult Education Students 
of Summer Teacher Training Participants 
by U.S. Federa 1 Reg i on 

(Wright Institute Adult Teacher Training Project, 1971) 

ECONOMIC ALL RE GION VII I REGION I X REGION X 

CLASS REGIONS ' " 

CALIF. ARIZ.NEV.HA. 

PER CENT 100'^ lOO'-i: 100'^ lOO'-g 100°^ 

.3 6.7 
5.6 ■ 17.8 

65.'* 61.9 

10.0 1.8 
Other 

(Unspecified) k.2 - 3.8 16.5 

Do lot Know-A- 9.3 2.8 12.8 2.2 11.8 

it 

Indicates percentage in many classes of students whom the teacher 
doesnot have information about economic background. 

60 per cent of the total rural students. 

Taking the above section about the participants into account, 
particular strengths and weaknesses could be extracted. The first was 
that there was an adequate mixture of participants from the three regions, 
but there could have been a slightly greater number of participants from 
states within each region, ''or example, Montana, Colorado, and Arizona 
were adequately represented, but there could have been more participdnls 
from Nevada, the two Dakotn's, Oregon, Utah, and V/.jsh ington. 



Middle 




1.2 


5.2 


Whi te CqI lar 


13.3 


8.9 


15.3 


Blue Col lar 


63.7 


80.0 


55.3 


Rural 


7.0 


7. 1 


7.6 
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The second was that the participants said that they preferred 

having administrators present in a program, and It Is our Lalief that the 

proportion of teachers to administrators could have been In a greater 

ratio than there was. There were simply not enough administrators to 

provide Interaction with teachers within the various study groups. As 

one administrator said, which was substantially repeated by teachers, 

It was of greater value to have administrators, teachers, 
coordinators, etc., together In one institute than to 
have separate ones. ' would further recommend that high 
level administration (Directors of Adult Education, 
Superintendents, etc.) and School Board members also be 
included In future institutes. Their attitudes and ideas 
need expression and change too. 

The third was that there was an adequate distribution of ages, 
which helped modify the so-called "generation gap" among teachers in adult 
education. Many of the younger teachers found that being older was not 
a barrier to accepting new Ideas, and many of the older teachers found 
that "young upstarts" had useful Ideas and were not totally Intolerant 
towards the "aged." It may be that there is a diminishing return on 
training Investment of those over sixty, as far as a government program 
would be concerned, but most of the over sixty group had sufficient tenure 
and position In their district that they could effect substantive change 
when they returned to their district. 

It was also useful to Include basic education teachers in 
other programs than just ABE programs, as many of the ABE teachers were 
not aware that there was basic education in vocational prograri\s, and many 
of the basic education teachers In vocational programs were not aware 
that they were facing the same difficulties found In the ABE programs. 

There Is some question, however, whether ESL teachers should 
be included In this type of program unless they were previously thoroughly 
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grounded in ESL leaching methodology. Many of the ESL teachers commented 
that while the Institute was a useful experience for them, they had more 
Immediate problems of developing effective ESL curriculum before they 
could get to the point of integrating more of the broader Issues that 
teachers of the native born are able to expand upon. 

Despite the fact that many of the California teachers had not 
been recruited specifically for this type of training institute (there 
were many ESL teachers who worked exclusively with Spanish-surname 
people and other non-English speaking groups), It was discovered that 
when classed either by age, sex, or type of job there were no apparent 
differences In how the participants responded to the Institute. That Is, 
in terms of gaining from the Information provided at the I nst I tute , ' 1 1 
made little difference whether the participants were male or female, 
administrators or teachers, ESL or ABE teachers, young or old, or 
geographic location. Virtually the same percentage of those who did or 
did not profess to gain from the Institute were found In every distribution. 
This area will be further expanded upon in the evaluation section. 

2. Instructional Staff 

The Instructional staff was composed of four groups of people: 
(1) outside consultants who had recognized expertise in a field through 
publications and lectures, (2) specialized professionals who had 
particular field experience, (3) community representatives who were poor 
whites Involved in community action programs, and {k) study group leaders 
who were graduate students In psychology, with experience In education 
and group dynamics* 
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It was not directly Intended that the instructional staff 
would develop in the significant dimensions that It did. It was expected 
that the established experts and other professionals would carry the 
dominant theme of the Institute, with the community representatives and 
graduate students merely integrating the formalized learning with the 
participants* own experiences. However, it was discovered that the 
recognized experts a/id other professionals merely provided a focal point 
for a considerable expansion and development of information which met 
the goals of the conference more realistically. 

While the recognized experts gave presentations, the community 
representatives brought home the verbalized presentations with direct 
examples and experiences that the participants could not and were not 
allowed to ignore. 

The group leaders provided equally significant educational 
experiences. I t was through the skill of the group leaders that the 
participants were able to directly apply the various data inputs. The 
group leaders enabled the participants to explore the ramifications of the 
information they received from the experts and community people. In 
addition, the group leaders provided the understanding atmosphere for 
the participants to attempt to integrate the experiences that they were 
being exposed to with the experiences of their own teaching experiences. 

As could be expecved, the instructional staff as a whole had 
both strengths and weaknesses. The strengths of the outside experts were 
that they had recognized reputations or experience with facts and the 
abilities to express those facts in ways that the participants had to 
consider even though they might disagree with particular Issues. The 
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strengths of the community representatives were that they made aware 
to the participants that a large percentage of those in the community 
who could best benefit from ABE programs did not participate because of 
a variety of factors. These factors were expressed as ranging from a 
lack of courses or programs directly useful to their needs, to patronizing 
and demeaning treatment toward the poor by basically middle-class 
teachers and administrators of adult programs. The strengths of the 
group leaders were that they were socially aware of the issues presented 
at the Institute and were able to integrate the issues with the needs of 
the participants. The group leaders also were personally sufficiently 
secure and flexible that they were able to take their participant group 
outside the formal classroom atmosphere to a rr.ore informal atmosphere in 
the surrounding neighborhood. 

The weaknesses of the outside consultants were that some came 
with what could be called "canned" talks that they had undoubtedly given 
before to other groups with little relation to the needs of the Institute. 
This occured despite the fact that the consultants were made well aware 
beforehand, in some detail, both of the kinds of Information they were to 
present and of the audience and its needs. It appeared that those consul- 
tants with little reputation related to the direct needs of the participants 
more than did those with greater reputations. This could possibly have 
been avoided, however, if the consultants could have met with the staff 
prior to the Institute and have observed the participants several days 
before their talk in order to dlrect^v relate to the audience. 

The weaknesses of the community representatives were that as 
community representatives of the poor toward "the establishment" in their 
daily lives, they were unable to take themselves out of their usual role 
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of anti-establishment advocates for char ? when faced with more 
establishment types In the form of educators. Also, because of the 
particular community representatives chosen (all from two nearby locations 
In very similar community action programs), they were always open to the 
charge from some of the participants that they really did not represent 
the poor, for they were only one example. However, that would always 
be the case, no matter who were chosen. 

A weakness of the group leaders was that most of them were 
basically insufficiently experienced in dealing with older teachers who 
were able to use their years of experience to counter the influence of 
their "leaders." In addition, the Idealogical g^^^eration gap, typical 
of this last decade, at times Impeded a free flow of information between 
the participants and most of the group leaders. 

3. Methods of Presentation 

The learning experiences of the training i nst i tute were 
developed with three components. One component was to provide a formal 
lecture whereby consultants would present basic information to the total 
group of participants. The second component was for the consultants to 
carry on additional work In small group seminars. The third component 
was for the small group seminars to split Into even smaller self-study 
groups so that the issues and information presented by the consultants 
could he integrated and applied to Individual circumstances in a 
sufficiently small enough group to encourage the individual expression 
of the participants. 

The strengths of this approach to training were that (i) a 
consultant could give basic Inf oroiation which could be presented to the 
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group as a whole without a need for individual interaction, and (2) the 
further elaboration of the consultant's presentation could be effectively 
exploited by the small discussion groups and smaller self-study groups. 
The question of the Inter-relation of these three components will be 
further elaborated in the section op administration of the program. 

This variation in presentation was especially useful for some 
consultants. Some were ineffective in large groups for a variety of 
reasons, including a lack of stage theatrics necessary for speaking to 
large groups, or having too abstract a speech without being able to 
provide immediate elaboration. For these speakers the small discussion 
groups proved very helpful to them, for their original ideas could be 
then explained in detail. 

The principle weakness of this variation in presentation was 
that very often a consultant had said all that he was able to say in one 
presentation. The smaller discussion groups merely served as a forum 
for him to reiterate his previous comments. The second weakness was 
that the scheduling of the three phases of presentation for four groups 
of participants became at times insurmountable to allow each consultant, 
each discussion group, and each study group a sufficient amount of time 
for interaction. 

Discussion groups had a drawback in that as time went on a 
few of the participants in a group of twenty-five were able to dominate 
discussions by questions they would ask the speaker oi monologues they 
would carry on in the form of questions to the speai^ers. The small 
self-study groups eliminated this drawback, both because the number of 
"group domlnators" were not as many and because the other members of the 
small group more easily exerted social control. 
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D, Admi nistrat ion 

1 , Procedures of Planning and Development 

In planning the program of the training Institute, the most 
critical requirement was in finding appropriate teaching personnel. It 
was not only a question of finding qualified personnel who knew about the 
urban poor, but also of finding qualified personnel who knew about urban 
poor whites. There are 1 i teral ly dozens , if not hundreds, of experts 
in all fields of education and the social sciences who can discourse on 
the problems of blacks and the ghettos. Books, articles, and government 
reports abound with studies on the black population. However, finding 
appropriate speakers for this particular institute sometimes took 
several days of calling wel l-*known experts In their fields in the major 
universities and colleges, both In the San Francisco Bay Area and else* 
where In the nation. And, as described earlier, even most of these 
consultants were insufficiently knowledgeable about poor urban whi tes . 
The comment by colleagues of one of the speakers on economics of the 
urban poor white seemed to be typical: "Why not list their names in 
ten minutes and sit down." / 

Once the consultants were found, the remal-ning time was 
devoted to arranging format development with each individual speaker. 
It was also believed necessary to obtain and reprint previous published 
works to better acquaint the teachers with the consultants* subject 
areas. However, the major part of this phase of the r /pgram planning 
and development work was finished by the time that the proposal was 
written and negotiated for contract approval. 

The remainder of the time on program planning and development 
was spent in administrative detail preparing program announcements, 
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application forms, evaluation forms and other printed announcements, 
arranging housing and classroom space, and answering innumerable telephone 
calls from prospective applicants. 

In carrying out the specific planning for the training institute 
a variety of resources were used. The bulk of the planning was carried 
out by the project director, assistant project director, and the project 
secretary. In addition, assistance was derived from staff associates of 
the Wright Institute, These associates are experts in psychological and 
sociological fields primarily related to personality development, higher 
education, and social action. Assistance in planning was also obtained 
from friends in the local Bay Area academic community. However, the 
majority of the planning was carried out in close cooperation with the 
Region IX U.S. Office of Education Program Officer in Adult Education. 

The evaluation planning was designed for a variety of times 
and a variety of purposes. A pre-test was conducted of understanding, 
awareness, and attitudes, of and towards adult students, some of which 
was built into the application blanks. An immediate post test at the 
end of the Institute was planned with the same purposes in mind, and 
a three-month post test was planned to determine if any long-range value 
had been gained from the Institute. In addition, daily evaluation reports 
were collected from the participants themselves to give immediate feedback 
as to the impact of the daily presentations. 

Finally, the small study group leaders themselves were 
utilised to provide daily feedback on organization and direction of the 
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of the dally activities. The uses of the various methods of evaluation' 
will be described in more detail in the section on evaluation. 

2 • Organ izat ion ; Staf f ing and Fac 1 1 1 1 ies 

The organization of the inFtitute was designed with one director, 
one assistant director, one secretary, and eight r»t'jdy group leaders. The 
study group leaders were employed only during the time of thfj conference, 
and they had specific activities planned for them. As described 
previously, the group leaders were to lead the small self-study group 
sessions and provide daily feedback to the project administration about 
needs and problems of the participants and direction of the training. 
Arrangements were made with the University of California for dormitory 
space, and classroom arrangements were found close to the dormitory 
faci 1 1 ties. 

3 . Uses of Schedul I ng 

The scheduling of the trainee time for the two weeks was 
entirely between the hours of 8 - 5i Monday through Friday. The scheduling 
started with four speakers on the first day and five speakers on the second. 
On the second day, it became apparent that the continuation of such a 
heavy schedule would result In no learning taking place whatboever . 

It became immediately apparent that the participants would 
be unable to cope with such a heavy degree of content from many speakers 
without significantly more time for integration. For example^ on the 
morning of the first day four consultants spoke. That afternoon there 
were two discussion group periods in which all of the participants met 
with at least one of the consultants. Then one and one half hours were 
devoted to the small self-study groups. On the second day there were two 
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discussion group periods when the particlpantb completed their discussions 
with the speakers of the previous day. The afternoon was devoted to five 
fairly short speeches with one-half hour devoted to study groups. 

This schedule was entirely too heavy a pace for the partici- 
pants to maintain even though the conference was only for two weeks. 
However, because of previous commitments to speakers, some of whom came 
great distances, It ./as difficult to do much about the number of speakers, 
although adjustments were made In this regard where possible,'' 

In response to requests from the participants, more flexible 
planning was built into the schedule. This was particularly done so that 
the self-study groups could spend more time together. By the second v/eek 
the schedule was down to either one or two speakers per day. This 
administrative changing In schedules, however, provided a graphic 
demonstration of one of the major themes of the Institute: pay attention 
to your students and change when you have to. This change was not donti 
easily, requiring much administrative time, as is typical of any adult 
program, but we maintain that maintaining flexibility is one of an 
administrators principle jobs. 



Though the heavy lecture schedule was equally heavy for the 
staff, a check after the Institute of the time spent In lectures showed 
that only per cent of the time was In formal lectures, and per cent 
vias in small discussion groups or self-study groups. T^cse figures are 
based on the total time of both lectures and study groups. Lunch, coffee 
breaks, etc. were not Included. However, even H per cent was too long. 
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i*. Administration Strengths and Weakne:sses 

In terms of administration the strengths of the Institute 
were that an attempt was made for organizational communication between 
the participants and the administration of the Institute so that there 
could be an understanding of the participants' needs. The second strength 
of the Institute was that It was organized in such a way that there could 
be limited flexibility in the schedule. In all fairness to the participants, 
however, there could and should have been more. 

The housing facilities that were provided were very adequately 
cared for through the excellent support of the Housing Office of the 
University of California. Classroom space, which was provided at a local 
seminary, was of adequate design and contributed to a feeling of informality 
among the participants. 

There were significant weaknesses of the administration of 
this training institute. The volume of speakers at this two-week institute 
would have been more appropriate for a three-week institute. Secondly, 
the administrative staff was woefully understaffed. In order to properly 
care for the needs and requests of applicants before the institute, 
trainees during the institute, and evaluation of the institute, there 
should have been two assistant directors rather than one; one in charge 
of administrative services and the other in charge of evaluation. And, 
there should have been an additional clerk typist to assist. 

In order to more effectively r^fespond to participants during 
the institute it would have been more appropriate from an organizational 
point of view to have the small study group leader elected by the 
participants from the participants themselves. Then the students who 
were hired as group leaders could have taken over the usually onerous duty 
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of secretary and recorder of the group. With this different organizational 
rationale, the elected "participant group leader" v/ould have made the rest of 
the group feel that they had a "direct pipeline" to the administration by 
"one of their own," rather than having their viev;s "filtered" by appointed 
administration group leaders. In addition, the student group leaders then 
could have been true resource people assisting the visitors from other 
areas in adjusting to their* nev; environment. 

A further weakness was in the planning and use of the community 
representatives. Because of their natural intransigence tov/ard anyone in 
any establishment, it may have been quite difficult to give them a role 
to play, especially if they wanted to maintain another role. However, the 
community re]/r esentat i ves could have been more limited in their involvement 
in the institute and placed on a more formalized basis than they had been. 

In the same regard, if there had been more time in planning 
the institute than the less than tv^/o months that were available, community 
representatives, as v;el 1 as representatives from local ABE programs, could 
have been and should have been involved in the planning of the institute. 

In terms of the facilities there was one major weakness which 
hampered closer Informal interaction of the participants. First, not all 
participants stayed in the dormitory facilities. Second, those who did 
stay were mixed In two buildings with other groups attending conferences 
at the University. Third, recreational facilities were not available when 
participants could use them (i.e., after 5:00 p.m.). It would have been 
better for the part i cl pant^j to have all stayed in a central location by 
themselves with recreational facilities very near at hand and available 
when needed. 

A minor weakness was that it v/as thought that If a training 
institute v/as held in the center of an urban area v/elHknown for the 
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diversity of its amusements and things to do, there would be no need of 
formal social direction from the institute staff. However, many teachers 
from other areas felt so insecure in their ability to "go places and do 
things" that they felt as isolated as though they were in a small town. 
There could have been more direction provided for off-hours recreation 
other than lists of restaurants and other amusements. 

III. EVALUATION 

A. I ntroducti on 

Evaluation of the Institute was considered with several 
components in mind. Evaluations were considered both on an immediate short- 
run basis and a long-term basis.'' As would be expected, the long-term 
evaluation would be directed towards the success or failure of the Institute 
as a whole. In addition, however, a short-run evaluation was made on a 
daily basis to increase the possibilities of short-run successes. 
Specifically, an evaluation was made of (1) the change in the participant! 
before and immediately after the training institute, (2) the success and 
relevancy of the Institute content, (3) the immediate functioning of the 
Institute, particularly in terms of adapting to immediate needs of the 
participants as described in the previous section, and {k) the success of 
the Institute 'n effecting immediate plans for action and the carrying 
out of these plans on a long-term basis by the participants. 

B. Pre-Testing and Conference Evaluation 

The pre-test was given on the first day the teachers attended 
the Institute. The participants were asked the usual socio-economic data and 

"See Appendix C "Pre-Eva 1 uat i on and Daily Evaluation Questionnaires" 
and Appendix D for "Post Evaluation Questionnaires." 
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background of themselves. They were also asked about what kinds of 

». idents they had, and they were also asked about their relationships with 
their school, community, and administration. In cjddition, ihey were asked 
about what they wished to learn about, and what they would do with this 
information when they returned to their home community. 

At the end of each day the participants were asked to rr-spond 
briefly to their beliefs about the usef u 1 ness of the* day's activities. 
They were asked to describe each of the speakers, but many also added 
elaborate comments expressing their editorial views, principally about 
the training insitute. 

They questioned, praised, attacked, and justified almost 
everything that was happening that day. They liked or disliked the 
usefulness of having a particular speaker. Th<3y liked or disliked lectures, 
study groups, individual staff, or there should be coffee or iced tea 
at the breaks. They full intended to be truly participating participants. 

In addition, the group leaders were asked to give reports 
about v^hat the members of their study groups were saying. In this way 
adjustments were more appropriately considered in terms of the desires of 
the part ici ;ants . 

The results of the pre-testing will best be understood when 
compared with the post-testing, both immediately after the Institute and 
the three-month post evaluation. These comparisons are port i cu lor ly in 
terms of an understanding of their students and an understanding of their 
role and effectiveness in their local programs. 

There were some specific observations made by the pd rt i c ! pants , 
however, that should be of use to others who may put on a training 
institute. Ono of Ihe^n is in the area of subject matter. Because of the 
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diversity of teaching areas, particular regional needs, and areas of 
expertise by teachers, administrators, and counselors, there were a variety 
of responses and needs. Or to put it more simply, you can't satisfy 
everyone. 

With the exception of one speaker on the communi ty col lege 
experimental program, every other speaker was evaluated ranging from 
''very poor" to "outstanding" by the participants. As far as the subject 
matter content was concerned, the participants found that much of what 
any one individual learned would not particularly apply to him, but at 
the same time there were many areas that he found particularly fascinating 
for his needs. 

There were two major areas, however, that developed some 
controversy In terms of general needs of the group. One was that 
discussions on planning and organization were believed to be of little 
use by tho teachers. Their attitude was summed up by one teacher who 
said, "This Is all very interesting, but I have no influence over what 
my administrator does." 

The second c ' ea of controversy was that of curriculum. As 
shall be described in more detail later, many of the participants insisted 
that they came to learn about curriculum, and they wished that they had 
a good deal more than the limited offering presented. 

Tho type of consultants who were at the Institute did, as 
would be expected^ receive a mixed review. Those with "stage presence" 
received more favorable reviews, whatever their content may have been, 
than did those who were more academic in their presentations. In fact, 
stage presence occasionally made up for lack of content, whereas the 
content of two speakers was virtually lost because they had no stage 
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presence according to the participants, ^ niniMiBi-i. 

The reactions of the participants to the administration of 
the Institute again ranged from excellent to very poor. Despite adminis- 
trative breal<downs, disfunctions, etc, in a hectic two weeks, the one most 
favorable view of the administration by the great majority of the 
participants was summed up by one who said: 

The flexible structure: of the Institute told me that the 
administration was responding to our immediate needs (as 
we have been advised to respond to the immediate needs 
of our own students) and to the democratic principle (as 
we have likewise been advised to do in our classroom). 

Generally speaking, however > the administration of any training 
institute, as Is true of any organization, cannot satisfy everyone at all 
limes, or possibly even most of the time. The administrators must, 
however, remain as flexible and responsive as possible and be ready to 
accept an even ignore cr*itlclsm because they did or did not do something 
that was particularly wanted by someone^ The important thing for any 
administrator to remember is that any flexible changing that Is made 
must pay off with the total purpose of the training In mind. Those 
problems or suggestions that arise on a daily basis must be evaluated 
on the basis of how a change affects the total outcome desired. 

Post Evaluation 

' ' Short-Term Post Evaluation 

On the last day of the Institute the teachers were again 
asked many of the same questions that they were asked at the beginning 
of the institute. One of the questions that was asked was in areas of 
learni ng des I red by the participants, The question was asked before and 
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after the Institute; What do you wish to learn most about (pre), and 
What did you learn most about (post). The answers to these questions are 
shown in Table 6, **Vlews of Learning Areas Before and After the Institute.** 

TABLE 6 

Views of Learning Areas Before and After the Institute 

(Wright Institute Adult Teacher-Training Project, 1971) 

What do you wish to learn most about during these two weel^s? (Pre) 
What did you learn the most about during these two weeks? (Post) 

Pre>' Pos t>'- 

Psychology of Urban Poor 3^^% 70. S% 

Sociology of Urban Poor 33*2 S^*^ 

Economics of Poverty 12.^1 2B.k 

Organizational Structure 6 Change 17.2 18. 

Program Development 50.5 l'*-2 

Curriculum 31-5 10.0 

Counsel ing 23.5 8,^ 

)'^Per cents do not add to 100% because of multiple responses. 



The figures on Table 6 show that the major concerns of the 
Institute concerning an awareness of the particular population we were 
interested in were, In fact, realized. 

Two of the areas in Table 6 deserve special comment. While 
one-half of the participants wished to learn about program development, only 
fourteen per cent said they did, in fact, learn about program development. 
However, the speakers on program development addressed themi^elves to the 
design of programs with particular reference to the sociological and 
psychological needs of the urban poor. The particular discussions on 
program development made by Harvey Rhodes > Patricia Hertert, and Leon 
Ginsberg, all practicing administrators In programs they had developed, 
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were described vnthin the mi leau of t.he needs of their pdrliciilcir 

population. The par t i e i pcin ts appcirently did not consider these discussions 

as the nuts and bolts of progrum development, but instead us an av/arftness 

of the population, which we believe is of critical importance to the 

development of any program, as was stated in comments; 

The psyc^*ology of the urban poor seemed to be stressed 
more than any other phase. If one understands these 
needs, then the individual can be taught accordingly. 

The presentations of Dr. Rhodes, Dr. Hertert , and Mr, 
Ginsberg gave a lot of information on the sociology and 
psychology of the urban poor. 

In the same v/ay, almost one-quarter of the participants wished 

to learn about counseling before the Institute, and very fev/ said they 

learned about counseling at the end of the Institute. Again, the 

counselors spoke on the mi leau of the poor urban adult, and in specific 

techniques of counseling. If the themes of the various counselors could 

be extracted, it was; if you understand your counselee, your counseling 

,1. 

wi 1 1 fol low natural ly. " 

The views tov/ards tfie desire to lear'n about curriculum was 
particularly dramatic. Despite advance notice to the participants about 
the nature of the institute, and its concentration on non-learning problems 
affecting ABE students, 32 per cent of the participants came expecting 
and demanding detailed curricula, audio-visual techniques, program 
learning, and other methodologies of classroom teaching. At the end of 
the Institute several still wished they had this information and were 

"It is unfortunate tluU such a formal term as '"counseling" hi^s 
become so rigidifled tfioL it cannot be taken out of the context of 
"a counselor" or "a program developer," as though i( is the responsibility 
of a person with tfiat title to carry out this activity rather than the 
responsibility of everyone, including the teacher, in the educational 
prog ram. 
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quite unhappy that they did not. Even at the end of two weeks of coni:tanl 

exposure to fundamental needs of a poor adult population, they insisted 

that what was Important was a perfect curriculum, almost as though they saw 

their classroom difficulties in terms of the subject matter content. They 

held these beliefs even when curriculum experts said that methodology 

was the least important aspect of classroom teaching. However, some 

thought as did the following participants: 

I came with thoughts of gaining more ideas of how and 
what to teach, and I did. 

I thought I was going to get a lot of ABE curriculum 
and program development. I am not disappointed. 

The participants were asked how they expected to acquire the 

information for which they came, and how, in fact, they did gain their 
information. Their answers were as follows: 

Pre Post 

Formal talks and lectures 3^.6^ k7.\Z 

Small formal discussion groups 50.5 '♦y.l 

I nforma 1 d i scuss ion with other participants }S.k 21.3 

Study groups - 28. 

What IS interesting from these figures is that there was a 
significant increase of how they, in fact, learned. While a majority 
of the participants were complimentary, if not enthusiastic, about the 
study groups, only 28 per cent said that they had gained mosl of their 
learning in thesr. groups. 

The participants were asked before the Institute how they 
use information gained in training situations to the teaching processes 
in their job. Their views were virtually the same before and after the 
Institute on specific curriculum Inputs {22% vs. 21?;) and long-range 
curriculum (20^ vs. 18^). However, a significant increase in the number 
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of participants believed that they would utilize information through 
some new understanding of their students (61^ vs. 7U). The increase 
in understanding was even more dramatic when the question was asked, both 
before and after the Institute, In what ways do or will your students 
benefit most from your participation in training institutes? Very few 
said that their students would benefit from up-to-date teaching Informa- 
tion {k2% vs. 11%), and few participants said that their students either 
did or will benefit from up-to-date course information {Z2Z vs. 12'^,). 

However, the percentages increased dramatically on responses 
to better communications with students {52% vs. 80?;), and a better 
relationship of classes in group situations vs. 37%). 

Before and immediately after the Institute the participants 
were asked how they shared information gained at training programs with 
others in the local staff. Both before and after almost 80 per cent said 
that they would share Information in informal talks with associates. 
Only 20 per cent said that they would provide formal talks or learning 
situations. Though 12 per cent said before that they would have formal 
meetings with selected staff members, that percentage increased to 28 
per cent as though some of the teachers were determined to go back and 
provide a systematic Imparting of knowledge. And, as we shall discuss 
in results of the long-term 3"month evaluation, these estimates made 
at the summer Institute were very close. In fact, to what happened when 
they got home, 

2* Long-Term Post Evaluation 

A long-term evaluation was made to discover if there was any 
difference In what the participants understood rjnd learned and planned 
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as they exprebsed in the summer would, in fact, be v/hat they did when they 

returned to their local school situation. Mailed questionnaires were 

therefore sent out to the participants three months after the school year 

begant Only one questionnaire was not returned. These questionnaires 

.1. 

were analyzed by federal region in terms of the following areas:'' 

1. The type of work the participant was doing and the per 
cent of time spent in various activities. 

2. What did they, in fact, do with the information they 
gained at the Institute (whom they talked to, what they 
specifically did with the information, and what limitations 
they found In carrying out specific plans). 

3« A repeat of the questions were asked on the type of students 
they had, particularly sod j-economi c data and various 
non-learning conditions that might affect their ability 
in an adult basic education program, such as housing, 
police problems, transportation problems, etc. 

k. Repeat questions on the participants' view of their local 
administration, school climate, and career fulfillment. 

We were concerned with discovering whether the participants 
had an accurate perception of their programs and students. 



It was not the purpose of this long-range follow-up questionnaire 
to discover the details of their work or their students that have been 
described In many other studies of adult basic education. Such statistical 
figures as numbers of class hours, per cent of time spent in classroom 
activities, and details about the nature of the students of these p art leu la r 
i_ns t i t uje^^ pa r 1 1 c i pa n t s would be of little use to trainers or researc'liers In. 
ddul t educat ion. 
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In the three-month post evaluation the participants were 
again asked their views on the strengths and vvaaknesses of the Institute. 
Their views were substantially the same as they were when they had 
immediately finished the Institute. 

While the following figures reflect the general view of the 
participants, It must be remembered that these figures are based on 
volunteer comments In the post evaluation, rather than specific answers 
to specific questions. That Is, the percentages cited could well be 
larger if the participants were asked those specific questions. With 
this qualification in mind, 38 oer cent of the participants believed 
that the Institute was successful in both the topics and speakers presented. 

Other favorable comments included statements that participants 
were happy with the Institute, that the Institute caused reflective 
thinking and made people aware, etc. Favorable comments Including those 
about speakers and topics totaled 63 per cent of the participants, with a 
description fairly equal among the various federal regions, as described 
In previous statistical descriptions. 

Unfavorable reactions from participants were th^jt there 
were poor speakers and topics (6.5^), with a total of seventeen per 
cent (ir.cludlng this category) stating that the Institute was unreallsvfc 
and/or idealistic and/or antagonistic and/or vulgar. 

These dry statistical figures were more dramatical ly exempl if led 
by numerous statements relating to successes and failures of the Institute. 
One participant said: 

I don't feel that the type of thing that I'll be taking 
home deals with methods, techniques, or books. Rather 
than this, I am taking with me a personal attitude change. 
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This was elaborated in more detail by another participant 

who said : 

The experience at the Institute has been very valuable 
to me, and I have gained new insights into the purpose 
and function of ABE education in our society, into the 
role of the teacher in bringing about necessary changes 
in society's attitudes towards the educational system 
and the commun i ty it serves, and into the nature of many 
federal and state programs of assistance designed to 
improve the lives of the nation's poor population. 

Criticisms, however, were generally around the areas expressed 
by the two following quotes: 

My general impression of the teacher-training Institute 
was that i t' was overwhelmingly negative--al 1 the wrongs 
in society were pointed out, but no concrete solutions 
to the problems were offered or even discussed. 

The quality of speakers was probably the best in the 
nation for your apparent purposes, but I am strongly 
opposed to that aim and focus. 

A second area of concern to the Institute administration 

was whether the format was useful to learning. This format was with the 

groups of formal lectures, small seminars, and smaller self-study groups. 

We have already seen that ^7 per cent of the participants said that they 

had learned most from the formal lectures. Of particular Interest to a 

facility of learning was the usefulness of the self-study groups. 

Twenty-one per cent said self-study groups were an excellent way to 

increase participation and understanding and another seventeen per cent 

responded by saying that they did not think there were enough small 

groups. As two participants said: 

The self-study groupb were probably the most meaningful 
part of the conference for me. They were smaller and 
made It possible for me to open up a bit and have my say. 

The study groups concept was very worthwhile. It served 
as an agency for reaction, presented a more informal 
setting for clarifying ideas, and exchanging points of view. 
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The only criticism of the small self-study groups were that 
all participants should have been required to attend because often they 
did not, and that some of the group leaders were not adequate, Considerin 
the purpose of the groups, these criticisms could be considered quite 
minor. 

As the bringing In of community representatives was originally 

considered innovative, the participants immediately after and three 

months after the Institute were generally favorable towards the presence 

of the community representatives. Thirty-two per cent of the participants 

volunteered that the community representatives were a strength to the 

Institute, As one participant summed up the genera) view succinctly: 

The community consultants were very valuable to the 
presentation of this Institute on the poor white. There 
IS a great difference in feeling the b i tterness and 
animosity of these people on a "gut'' level with evidence 
of much emotion, as opposed to reading or hearing about 
those people. 

However, a substantial minority view was expressed by the following quote: 

The community people were very hostile against many 
things, but it is my belief that most of the things 
said were mostly their own personal beliefs, and not 
the majority of the white poor. 

In both the pre test and the long-term evaluation, the 
participants were asked a variety of questions about their students. 
These questions were asked to see if the participants knew more about 
the **bodies** in their programs other than their educational ability 
level, Quest.ions were asked on their students* housing, medical problems, 
transportation, drugs and alcoholism, police problems, whether they were 
on welfare or not, whether they were single-parent families or married 
families, whether their students had children and how many, and such 
more common things as marital status, age, race, socio-economic status, 
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and reasons for being In their program. 

There was a tremendous Inconsistency in the replies in most 
of these variables under question." The data that was generally 
comparable was race and ethnic background, per cent of students on 
welfare^ age, per cent of students who were classed as poor, and reasons 
students were In the classrooms. Comparing all of the federal regions, 
again dividing California from the rest of Region IX, there was little 
In the way of percentage differences on the teachers perceptions of the 
proportion of racial or ethnic breakdowns in their classes. They also 

had a gooc understanding both before and after the Institute about the 

J. J. 

reasons for their students being In their classes."" 

The participants were also fairly accurate on the average 
age of their students. There was virtually no difference by participants 
In Region X and the participants in the other regions were off on the 
average of only three to four years. 

When economics was a basis for consideration, however, there 
were significant distinctions. In Regions VIM and X the participants 
under estimated the per cent of students on welfare on their pre test 
from eight per cent to twelve per cent on the average. In Region IX the 



"In part because readers of questionnaires often do not read 
instructions. Individuals would put a check when percentages were called 
for, would put percentages when rankings were called for. 

.1, 

'"There may be a question as to the reason why adults are In 
adult education classes when they cite scholastic, personal or social 
reasons, for the question is what are their purposes beyond getting a GLD 
for undefined personal reasons. However, that Is a question that must 
be asked in systematic research and not here. 
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California participants over estimated the per cent of students on 
welfare by six per cent {k'i.k'l to 37.2'-;:), and the Arizona, Nevada and 
Hawaii group over estimated by ten per cent on the average (33.0'^, to 22.82'.). 

Considering the average per cent of students who were poor, 
by region, the differences are shown in Table 7. 



TABLE 7 

Average Per Cent of Students Classed As Pooi', of Summer 
Institute Participants, by U.S. Federal Region 



REGION 


PRE 


POST 




VI 1 1 


5^.6^ - 62.2% 


66.8^^ - 


7'*. 2'^ 


IX 








Cal if. 


67.1 - 76.3 


53.6 - 


61.1 


Ariz- , Nev. , Hawai i 


'♦7.6 - 5^.2 


57.0 - 


65.6 


X 


30.5 - kO.k 


^♦1.8 - 


50.0 



Comparing the participants* estimates of what per cent of their 
students were poor ^ there were low estimates of at least ten per cent 
from the pre and post test, with the exception again of California, where 
the participants overestimated the number of poor students; by an average 
of at least thirteen per cent. 

Even more dramatic differences arose when comparisons were 
made of the participants who said that over 80 per cenl: cf their students 
were poor. That is, (here was a significant increase in awareness by 
the participants in just how many of their students actuvilly were 
economically impoverished. Comparing federal regions, there were 10 to 
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^lO per cent increases in the number of participants who said that at 
least 80 per cent of their students were poor (excluding California)* 

Considering these differences described above in thoso v«u inns 
categories, the following tentative observations can ini m.ick', Whon ii 
came to basic information about their students, such as age, race, or 
housing, transportation, drugs, police, etc, problems the participants 
knew approximately as much before they started the Institute as they did 
afterwards. And, when it came to the last category of housing, etc., 
anywhere from one-fifth to one-fourth of them were not interested in 
discovering this information either before or after the Institute. 

When tt came to understanding the condition of poverty of 
their students, however, there appeared to be significant differences in 
the participants awareness of their population. It was most significant 
that an awareness of the marital status of their students increased 
from 70 per cent of those who were at all aware of the marital status 
to 96 per cent who became aware. But an understanding of per cent of 
students who were poor or on welfare became more significant. How the 
participants use this information shall be described below. 

It can be concluded, therefore, that there was a substantial 
increase in awareness of the students in ABE programs by the participants. 

Because a segment of the Institute was to provide a better 
understanding of adult school organization, systems, and personal 
development, the Institute participants were asked questions before the 
Institute and on the three-month evaluation relating to th^eir school 
cilinate, their administration, and their career fulfillment. 

^'^The data derived here is from a pre and post test of a 
questionnaire developed by Robert J. Coughlan, "Dimensions of Teacher 
Moral." American Educational R search Journal , 7:2 March, 1970. The 
questions were adapted in ianguage to fit adult education situations rather 
than public school situations. See Appendices C & D. 
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1. School climate questions were asked concerning school 
effectiveness of the Instructional program end of student development. 

2. Administration cuestlons were t«sked on work organization 
and Improvement, communication, and supervisory practices of the 
supervisor or principal. 

3* Colleague relations questions were asked on what is 
the nature and extent of communication among staff and staff groups. 
Community relations questions were asked on how the 
school meets the interests of a total community as well as adapting to 
demands of community pressure groups. 

Out of fifteen questions, only four had a substantial (over 
10% difference) char-tje in the pre and pest tests. In terms of a favorable 
response to the questions, there was an increase of 30 per cent on the 
question relating to measurement procedures for student progress. That 
is, the participants were more pleased in what they had been doing in 
evaluation after the Institute than they had before. Two questions on 
supervision showed an increase of 17 per cent in the consideration of 
the participants that their supervisors were fair in their dealings. 
However, a drop of thirteen per cent occurred by participants saying 
that: thev received inadequate help from their supervisors. That is, 
they were left alone* On the fourth question area there was a drop of 
22 per cent .in the views that their school had good community relations. 

Thirteen questions were asked on administration. These 
questions were related to school board policies, administration of the 
system, teacher workload, materials and equipment, and use and upkeep 
cf buildings and facilities. In all of these categories there was an 
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increase in favorable views of 10 per cent to^l.3 per cent with the 
exception of buildings and facilities, which dropped 20 per cent. The 
fuvorable views were in worl<load, system administration, materials and 
equipment, and textbooks. On these four questions the answers indicate 
that the participants did not realize how well off they we^e in adult 
educat ion Unt i 1 they had found out with what they could have been faced. 
In terms of classroom materials and textbooks, there was a significant 
increase of participants discovering that what they had already been 
doing and using were useful and valuable rather than being inadequate 
and ineffective because they had made it up instead of buying an ideal 
package from a publisher. 

In career fulfillment five questions out of nine were 
dns;wered with a significant change towards the unfavorable. The questions 
on career fulfillment dealt with (I) performance appraisal: procedures 
to evaluate the work and to stimulate professional growth of the 
participants, (2) prof ess ional autonomy : freedom to experiment and 
discuss controversy with students, and (3) financial incentives for 
performance. 

There was a 19 per cent decrr.ase in favorable views on 
evaluating performance. There was an 11 per cent decrease in favorable • 
views in the question on professional autonomy relating to discussing 
controversy with students. The other three questions were relating 
to salary. The Institute participants were much less happy with their 
salary in adult education after the Institute than they were before, 
.although this may have been a result of recent major Increases in 
inflation. 
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The questions were further analyzed on the basis of questions 
which were answered in the negative, that is, that did not reflect an 
ideally favorable response to any category. For example, on questions 
sa/ing, "I am happy with my salary," an unfavorable answer would be "no." 
In order to consider a difference it was decided that a question would 
be considered significant if there was less than a two-third majority 
answering favorable (I.e., at least one-third answering unfavorable). 

On the questions of school climate, ^2. I per cent of the 
questions were answered in the negative by at least one-third of the 
partitipants. 53. i| per cent of the questions were answered in the 
negative on administration. 

However, these questions related in the main to things like 
too much paperwork and too many students, although one question related 
to adequacy of communications from the supervisor. Finally, 66.7 per 
cent of the questions on career fulfillment were answered in the negative 
by at least one-third of the participants. Again, however, these were 
mostly In the area of too 1 1 ttle salary. 

The percentages analyzed on all of the questions were 
analyzed on the basis of the region of the part lcl|-ants (Region VIII, 
IX, and X), and on the basis of sex. There were virtually no differences 
In any of the percentages thus analyzed. That is to say, if 92 p^. 
cent answered a "yes," six per cent answered "no," and two per cent 
answered "does not apply," those percentages Wf-re very similar whether , 
considered by region or by sex. 

In summarizing the various answers about the three areas 
described above, the participants seemed to be saying that they discovered 
they were much better off In their ABE jobs than they had previously 
considered. They had better administration, better textbook,b and materials, 
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and better evaluation procedures for their students than ihey had thought. 
They believed that they were satisfied more with their administration and 
working relationships with their supervisors than they had previously 
thought. 

However, they discovered that they received less assistance 

than was possible from their supervisors on work organization and on 

performance appraisal. They were also less happy with the degree of 

professional autonomy they had* As one teacher said: 

I was simply hired to teach an ESL class of already 
anxious and attending Spanish-speaking adults. I was 
never asked to be involved with anything else* 1. am 
ready now to become involved. « 

And finally, the participants became aware that their 
involvement wi th the local community was significantly less than it 
could and should have been. Instead, they discovered that there was a 
community, if not several, that had not and was not being reached by 
their efforts, and that their local supervisors were not developing 
contacts that are available* 

Practical Results 

We have discussed attitudes and perceptions relating to the 
personal development and awareness of the Institute participants. It 
is well to ask, however, what were the practical results of the summer 
Institute. It is well to become aware, etc., but without outward 
visible results, ''awfreness'* can only be considered as bettering the 
general good in a vague way, rather than bettering adult basic education 
specifically. 

The first question asked on the post evaluation" was whether 
'See Appendix D 
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the participants had many any plans, proposals, or specific follow-up 
action. Forty per cent of the participants said nothing or said that 
they had done nothing, as of November, 1971. The remaining part I cl pants 
said that they had produced new curricula (13.3^), child care facilities 
(12.0%), community surveys to increase adult education participation 
(7.5^), a new ABE program (6.8^), a combination of the above {]k.7%), 
and other plans and proposals (5.3%). This last inc)uded an adult 
health care center, community aides, and In-service staff workshops. 

Whereas 50 to 58 per cent of the participants from Region 
IX and X had made new plans or proposa Is 93 per cent of those partr*^ 
cipants from Region VIII had made such plans. Whereas 17 to 36 per cent 
of the participants said that they had made new curricula In the three 
regions, only three per cent of the California participants so stated. 
This low figure for California, however. Is balanced In part by the 
fact that most of those who answered that they were conducting community 
surveys, or had formulated a new ABE program, were rrom California 
(8 out of 11). 

The partkioants also replied that the present stage of 

their plans or proposals, as of November, 1971 1 were as follows: 

Thinking stage 12% 

Wri ting stoge '( \% 
Have been submitted to outside 

funding or been funded \0% 
Program In operation (not funded 

by ouliside agencies) 28'^ 

The only difference between regions was that tv/o-thirds of 
those who had a program In operation without supplementary funding were 
from states other than California. Reasons for this sugcjested by tv/o 
of the participants vi^s that they did not know where to apply for funds 
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in these other states, so they wqnt ahead and did it Ibcally. 

Participants were asked what handicaps there were on the 
teachers In developing new programs, and B't^S per cent either did not 
answer or said there were no handicaps. Ik.l per cent said that either 
they had no time or there was a limit on e)^lstlng funds. Another 9.3 
/ar cent said they received little administrative support or assistance, 
and 10.6 per cent said that they had no time, no funds, and little 
administrative support. Another eleven per cent said that there was 
little interest on the part of students or the target community. 

If one of the roles of the participants at this training 
Institute was to develop an action program of their own, a second role 
was to communicate what they had learned to their local adult program 
administration and colleagues. The i ..citute participants were asked 
if they had been officially asked by their local supervisor to give 
a report on the summer Institute*., >b.O per cent were asked to give a 
verbal report, and an additional 2.7 per cent were asked to give a 
written report. 61.3 per cent said that they were not asked. Thirteen 
per cent said that they had been asked by their co-workers, nine per 
cent had been asked unofficially by their supervisor, and 56 per cent 
said that they had been asked without specifying who had asked them. 
The average number of people spoken to by participants who said they 
had spoken was 16 with a range of two to 65* The Colorado participants 
were also asked to give a repurt at a one^-day state workshop to ABE 
teachers from various parts of the state. 

The Information thus transmitted was used by co-v/orkers in 
order to better understand the poor (21.3''!^). Specific proposals or 
programs have been developed In the school {^.Vl). A general change in 
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attitudes was made towards students, which included adapting materials 
to fit the students better (21.3!^). And c? reorganization of the adult 
school program was made The balance of A6.7 per cent was 

unaccounted . 

The participants were also asked if they r.ad shared knowledge 
about the Institute with their «>tu^^' nts. 26.6 per cent said that they 
had discussed the Institute with their students formally in the classroom 
setting. Another AA.l per cent said that they had spoken with their 
students Informally before and after class or during coffee breaks. 
Those who did not communicate with their students on the Institute 
accounted for 29.3 per cent. The participants from Region VIII did best 
in this regard, for 85.6 ner cent had shared knowledge of the Institute 
wi th thei r students . „ 

Only 2.7 per cent of the participants said that their students 
disagreed with the Institute's findings. Another five per cent said 
that some of the I r students agreed and 'sBme disagreed. This was 
qualified by one partlcipjant who said her very impoverished students 
agreed and the relatively fejetter off ones disagreed. Forty-three per 
cent of the participants said that* their students agreed with the 
Institute findings. Twelve per cent said that there was no feedback 
from their students, and the balance of the participants (37^) did not 
answer. 

The difficulties the students said they had, according to 
?9 per cent of the participants, were that they had problems with child 
care while attending class, transportation, or di ff icultl'^s with govern- 
ment agencies, such as welfare. Twenty-one per cent of the participants 
said that their students indicated no problems. Fifty per cent of the 
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participants gave no answer to this question. 

It is, of course, difficult to generalize about unanswered 
questions, but It appears that a hard core of 30 per cent of the 
participants provided no observable practical results to their local 
district from the summer Institute activities. It appeared that the same 
people who said that they had not made plans or proposals were the 
same who were not asked officially, or unofficially, to communicate 
results of the Institute, nor did they communicate with their students 
about the Institute. For this 30 per cent, as far as any long-term 
result Is concerned, It appears as though they could just as easily have 
stayed home. For the remaining 70 per cent there appears to have been 
slight to dramatic long-term Impact. The most significant of these 
appears to have been building child care centers into the adult program. 
Some of these participants have cited Increases in attendance from 25 
per cent to '♦O per cent In their adult programs because of the installation 
of chl Id care faci 1 i ties . 

In addition to the questions asked of the summer Institute 
participants, the state directors of adult education were asked for 
views on the summer Institute based on feedback from the oart I ci pants . 
The questions asked were as follows: 

1. Did the participants feel they benefited from the 
Institute? 

2. Were they able to carry back Information to their 
local oistrlct that was of benefit to the local 
district? 

3. Were they able to Implement any action on the basis 
of their involvement here last summer? 

Did the Institute as conceived and carried out meet 
any of the needs of your state ABE program'' If so, 
which needs? 
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5. If the Institute did not meet many, or any, of 
your state's ABE neeos, which needs should have 
been considered In the Institute? 

Five written and four verbal responses, were made (of a total 

of 13) by state directors or their representatives. Answers to all of 

the above questions (with the exception of one question from one state) 

were favorable. The participants In the main returned to their states 

with favorable views of what they learned. One state office said: 

They mentioned that the lectures and discussions have 
enabled them tr have a more enlightened outlook toward 
the students wit-K 'V4<«sw they work, and did enable them to 
be better teachers. ... as several participants 
indicated, they now have a better understanding of the 
problems, prejudices, fears, and frustrations of these 
people and now are better able to accept and appreciate 
them. 

One state director said that the one participant from his 
state received "significant benefits from the project" and now "has 
more confidence in what he Is attempting." This director also said 
that he expected the program of this participant to be a model for 
others in the Stat'e^. 

The one criticism from one was that "more time should have 
been available for attempting to arrive at some suggested methods of 
solving these problems." It is hoped that part of this criticism was 
satisfied at the regional ml nl- 1 nst 1 tutes , described In the following 
section, where such issues were directly discussed. . 

IV. FOLLOW-UP 

A. I ntroduct Ion 

The original grant proposal proposed that follow-up would 
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consist of wrtten communication with the participants and state ABE 
directors as they attempted to develop programs and classroom activities 
in the home areas. It was also intended that the Wright Institute 
would meet with the state ABE directors In order to assist them with 
developing programs and plans with the Institute participants from their 
states. The aim and intent of this follow-up was to provide limited 
but useful help to the participants of the Institute so they would be 
able to feel that a long-term commitment was expected of them, and that 
they would be backed up with long-term resources. 

Because of grant savings on the summer Institute ItseU, 
It was possible to extend the follow-up activity to provide closer and 
more Immediate follow-up assistance. 

It became apparent during the summer Institute that a more 
extensive follow-up could be carried out, so it was decided to ask the 
participants themselves what would be the best form of follow-up to meet 
their needs. Short meetings were held at the institute with participants 
from each of the regions soliciting their opinions. It was generally 
agreed at that time that they would prefer workshops held In their 
regions providing them with the knowledge necessary to extend their 
newly found awareness. The participants expressed their training needs 
as follows: 

Now that an awareness of the needs of the urban poor 
has been made through, this Institute, how can programs 
be developed and funded in our local areas? 

These views were reinforced on the three-month post evaluation when 20 

per cent of the participants volunteered the information that the 

Wright Institute could help them in their ABE programmlirg by holding 

local mini-institutes. The percentage of participants who volunteered 
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these opinions ranged from thirteen per cent in California to k2 per cenf 
in Region X. 

Further conversations were held with the three U.S.O.E. adult 
education program officers for the three regions, a$ well as with s^even 
of the thirteen state ABE directors in Los Angeles at the Noverti^er, 1971, 
AEA/NAPCAE meeting. It was decided in the*»e meetings by the various 
officials involved that there should be region^il mi ni - i nst i tutes in 
Region X in Seattle, and Region VIM in Denver, with the pari icipation 
of various federal and state officials in programs related to 4>dult 
education, and the participation of communit/ representatives of grass 
roots organizations in these mi ni- i nst i tutes. It was strongly recommended 
by the Office of Education program officers and state directors of these 
region? that the mini- insti tutes include other ABE personnel 't^ the 
affected states in addition to the summer Institute participants. 

Kol low-up in Region IX did not include the idea of mini- 
institutes as described above. "t was the belief of the California state 
director's office that mi ni- i nst i tutes of this kind were of little use 
to California because these activitieo were already adequately being 
served. In addition, the Califurnia state ABE office could not think 
of any follow-up activity that would be of use in California. 

Neither the Nevada or Ha\^aii ABE directors believed that 
they had sufficient numbers of adult education personnel to warrant 
the time and expenditure (besides having had only a total of three 
participants who had attended this Institute between therr, . The Arizona 
director expressed an interest in specialized state follow-up if such 
activity could be developed. 
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Regl-^nal Hini-lnstltutes 

One-day regional ml nl- i nst i tutes were held in Seattle, 
Washington, and Denver, Colorado towards the end of the project. 
Representatives In adult education Included state directors, summer 
Institute participants, and adult administrators selected by the state 
adult education directors. Non-adult education representatives included 
federal or state representatives of agencies (usually the regional 
program officer) providing funds for programs affecting adult education. 
These representatives Included the Office of Economic Opportunity, 
Department of Labor, Manpower Division, Model Cities (HUD), and HEW 
child care representatives. In addition, representatives from grass 
roots community organizations were prefent, which included Community 
Action Programs, and specialized regional grass roots programs, 
specifically Opportunities Industrialization Center In Seattle and Denver, 
and the Colorado Migrant Council in Denver, and the Seattle Veterans' 
Action Organization. 

The specific training plan for these regional workshops In 
these two regions were to develop an understanding in the following 
areas : 

1. State and federal government requirements and 
procedures to fund new local adult basic education 
projects. 

2. Procedures to better utilize existing state and 
federal funds at the local level. 

3. Funding availabilities, funding priorities, and 
funding procedures of various non-educational 
federal agencies that provide educational programs. 
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See Appendix E for the agendas of these two mini - insti tutes. 
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A. Plans and procedures to articulate ARE progri^ms with 
other adult programs in local areas serving the 
urban poor, peirticuiarly thOi>e funded by the Office 
of Economic Opportunity. 

The format of these meetings were carried out on the style 
of a round table forum. Speakers gave sliort fifteen to thirty minute 
talks, then became involved in a dialogue wi tii the adult education 
representatives. 

The points made by the federal program officers and state 
directors In adult education were basically the same at both meetings. 
Federal funds are limited, but a good, imaginative ABE proposal that has 
a possibility of meeti.. a direct need of a specific disadvantaged 
population has a very good chance of being funded. 

There were specific suggestions made over and above a 
description of the mechanics, of the funding process. This process 
Includes working with the state directors on state grant funds, but it 
also Includes working jointly with the state directors and regional 
program officers on proposals to Washington for unencumbered funds 
administrated directly from the U.S. Office of Education. More specific 
recommenoailons to someone with a proposal Idea was that If they are 
proposing a project, they should and must not only work closely with 
the state director of adult education, but also with others in the 
community who might be interested in the same thing. Because there 
are limited funds in adult education, the state and federal departments 
will look more favorably on a proposal if there is direct and concrete 
Interconnections with other groups in the community who have the same 
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goals. An example was given at one of the meetings of three separate 
proposals going to the O.E. regional office from a small community » all 
proposing tc meet similar needs of a specific population^ and none of 
the three groups submitting their proposals had talked to the others. 

The news from the federal and state adult education represen- 
tatives was fairly familiar to most of the local representatives at 
these meetings. But exposure to other federal offices and departments 
was quite Interesting and enlightening in the sense that everyone who 
attended Lecame more aware of others involved in the education of adxjlts. 
This was as true for the representatives in adult education as it was 
for the other federal representatives. 

MDTA representatives from Department of Labor and H.E.W. were, 
of course, aware of their involvement in the formal adult education 
system. They provided a view of present and projected plans of MDTA, 
depending on Congressional renewing of the act by June of 1971 • In 
addition, they made emphatic the roles of their offices at the regional 
level vis-a-'vis state and local projects and funding and how they assist 
in these local developments. 

The representatives from the U.S. Office of Child Development 
nd the Department of Housing and Urban Development engaged in some very 
interesting dialogue with those in adult education. Expressions of the 
federal representatives ranged from "I don't know If we have anything to 
offer adult educat.on or not," to "we educate a lot of aduks and we 
could surely use your help." 

'V'or those who live In the "Mou^*:aln states," ^'Project 
Communi-LInk" (Colorado State University, Fort Collins, Colorado) was 
established through federal adult education funds to help conmunities 
develop these local Intv^.rconnect Ions. 
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The specific needs of the Office of Child Development was 
expressed as a need for closer coordination arid programming with parents 
Involved In the Headstatt program, Inasmuch as they receive a great deal 
of training and education. HUD turned up with a need that was new and 
surprising to the adult educators. Of course "Model Cities" has special 
monies for the education of adults, but tuere are relatively few model 
city programs. However, there is a HUD branch known as "Couns<jIlng 
Services," which provides structured counsel I ng programs to poor adults 
who wish to qualify under FHA 235 and 237 mortgage programs. Most of 
the counseling is in the form of consumer education In the areas of 
home buying and home maintenance, and it is required as a condition for 
receiving their special mortgages. The adult education representatives 
were urged to contact the "Counseling Services Advisor" In the regional 
HUD offices to provide coordinated programs. 

Last but by no means least, discussion were held with 
community representatives, and OEO program officer, and "Project 
Communi-Linl<" representatives. The community representatives were 
helpful in pointing out that they had access to many of tfiose needing 
education, but not in the educational system. If adult educators were 
to become Involved with joint programs and proposals with these groups, 
needs of the poor and disenfranchised might be met more effectively. 
Joint programs, however, meant both planning and operation of adult 
activities and not just handing over something for established adult 
educators to do. 

The OEO representative suggested that if a regular adult 
school program were to "tap into" the OEO pipeline, then adult adminis- 
trators should become involved in the planning process when Conmunlty 
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Action Programs (CAP's) are preparing their training budget for OEO 
for the coming year. That stage Is when education funds may be developed, 
and they have a greater likelihood of success if there is substantial 
Joint cooperation. 

"Conmunl-LInk" representatives described their system that 
is operating In 9 western and midwestern states. Its principal purpose 
is to provide communication links between local and state agencies, as 
well as developing local leadership, principally for communities under 
15.000 population. As one of the Communl-LInk speakers said, "We 
help a local community develop a commun i tywlde adult education program 
that is a coordinated and integrated program, with each group and agency 
having Input Into making the program up using various resources." This 
group is headed by Dr. James Kincald at Colorado State University and Is 
available to any educational agency in the affected states through the 
assistance of the state director of adult education. 

The value of the follow-up mini-institutes was summed up by 
an adult education representative at each of the meetings. From Seattle, 
one said, 

I feel the mini- Inst i tute was very helpful to me. I 
shall work harder with the C.A.P. In my area to get 
the needed educational programs through. ... I 
would have liked to discuss individually some of the 
state and federal men. In fact, I hope to contact 
them soon for personal Interviews. 

A representative at the Denver Institute said, 

I found the time Fpent here today very useful and 
Informative. I was not aware of lots of agencies. 



"principally Region VI I and Xil l, plus Idaho and Nevada. 
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'In addition to the two regional mini-Institutes, it was 
planned to offer Individualized follow-up, particularly in Region IX, 
to summer institute participants who wanted specialized assistance 
T indicated in requests from their three-month evaluation questionnaires. 

Most of the requests, however, were for minimal assistance, such as, 
•'help on proposal writing when needed,*' and "bibliographies on adult 
education and curriculum." Of these requests, the first did not 
materialize by the end of the project, and the last was already intended 
for the final report. 

Substantial ass is^ance was requested from one California 
participant, with the additional support from the director of adult 
education of the district. Wright Institute staff were asked to evaluate 

# 

the ABE and other adult programs with the intent to making the adult 
education program more responsive to community needs. Discussions were 
also held with the ABE staff at a Saturday workshop on the subject of 
the summer Institute and its meaning for effective local adul t programs • 

Results of that evaluation will not appear for several 
months, for recommendations entailed long- term adml nistrat ive Involvement 
with formal and Informal groups and organizations in the community that 
previously had no such Involvement. For In the last analysis, it must be 
the affected community, with the expert assistance of the local adult 
school administrators, which must develop their own programs for their 
own needs. The director believed, however, that he received a useful 
format to provide the help to his community that it needed. 

As a general statement concerning the total follow-up 
activity of this training Institute, we believe that it was not only 
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useful and important to do, but that it was a vital part in helping the 
long-term results of the two week activity in the summer. The follow-up 
provided a touch beyond the particular involvement of those who attended 
the summer institute, in that others in policy-making positions, both 
local educators and state and federal officials, became involved with 
the results of the summer institute, hopefully for a basis of closer 
future self and community development for all concerned. 

V. CONCLUSiONS 

A. Introduction 

In discussing any conclusions of this training Insitute, or 
in considering any recommendations, there is one salient fact which will 
dominate, as this fact has dominated the report. If there ts to be 
any education or training of adults in basic literacy, and we suspect 
in any adult program dealing with the poor or disadvantaged, the non- 
learning problems of these adults must take first importance. The real 
life problems affecting them Will determine their interests in education 
and will dominate their perceptions of any education offered. If 
their problems are not considered by adult education professionals and If 
the adult students do not participate in the development of their educa- 
tional direction, then they will not acquire an education useful for 
thei r I Ives . 

This single fact dominated the speeches of the consultants 
at the training Jnultute, and it dominated the reactions of the community 
representatives there. It dominated the follow-up activity. And tt 
dominated how the sutrnie'* participants reacted when they tSought, in true 
professional fashion, that they knew what they were doing fo£ for urban 
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poor, and v^hat they were doing was good. To discover otherwise was a 
tremendous shock for many. But at the same time, for many I t WdS a 
tremendous source of rejuv I nation and dedication toward adult education. 

B. Significant Experiences. Findings-and Results in Terms of Impact 
. On State and Local ABE Programs . 

The significant experiences, findings, and results of this 
training Institute was considered In terms of a personal development of 
the training participants themselves and of their education population, 
of awarenesses and understandings between teachers and local administrators 
of an awareness of funding and funding limitations, of awarenesses of 
relationships between local adult education programs and state adult 
education offices, and of the general function and usefulness of training 
institutes. 

If one Is to develop a personal awareness of an individual 
in teacher-training, and If one Is to develop an awareness in an individual 
adult education is serving, a variety of procedures may be used. One 
procedure Is to use lectures by well-known professionals in the field, 
or one might use lectures by little know professionals who are still 
developing particular expertise in a field. Other conventional procedures 
are the use of seminars, study sessions, and field trips. Used at 
varying levels of intensity all of these procedures are effective at 
what might be called the cognitive learning. That is, the one being 
trained can be exposed to what could be called a level of understanding 
once or twice removed from an experience of direct exposure to the 
real i ty of the subject. 

A second way of developing awareness Is to use "tension devices 
which provide a direct internal emotional empathy with the subject. For 
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example, a conventional method of understanding starvation is to hear 
lectures and see films of people starving. A "tension device" to make 
one aware of starvation is to have them experience starvation directly. 

This training Insltute used a combination of the two procedures 
as described in the body of the report. The first Is well-l<ncwn by 
professional educators. The second procedures, however, requires some 
awareness of Its uses and consequences. The training Institute used 
indigenous white poor as community representatives. It was not planned 
or Intended that they would. In fact, cause "tension" among the Institute 
participants. However, It was the opinion of a majority of the participants 
that the conmunlty representatives presence In the Institute was the most 
significant learning experience. In the words of one participant, "They 
kept us honest." Meaning, of course, that they would have been able 
to Intel lectual Ize about poor whites without really understanding them. 

Using community represer^tat Ives , however, requires time. In 
a program taking several days, at least four were required for the Initial 
shock to be Integrated into the participants Intellectual understanding 
of the situation. At the same time, the community representatives require 
as much time to gain sufficient understanding of those towards whom they 
are hostile to be able to carry on a dialogue rather than a shouting 
match. 

For any training using these less conventional procedures 
the administrators of such a program must be extremely careful and not 
let the situation proceed at Its own pace and dynamics. Those using less 



"For this principal reason it was suggested to not consider 
having a follviw-up minl-lnstltute In one-day duplicate the summer Institute 
of two weeks on a smaller scale. 
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conventional procedures must spend a good deal more time working on 
keeping friction to a minimum. The program administration must act much 
as a lubricating oil between two metal surfaces. Without this control 
only disaster and non-learning can be expected. 

There are, of course, limitations. As with much of the current 
fad for sensitivity training, the process can become an end in itself, 
rather than a means towards an end. 

Unless there Is an Intellectual base for the emotional, 
effective learning has little meaning. As some of the participants said 
last summer, they learned nothing from the lectures and talks, but Instead 
learned everything from the community representatives. However, without 
the lectures and talks It would have taken much longer for the community 
people and the "establishment" adult educators, to understand why they 
disagreed on their disagreements. Instead they were able to focus on 
single-parent families, program content, and the psychology of the poor 
within a framework of what someone else had provided. 

In terms of the participants of the summer Institute, the 
application of the procedures and techniques described above did provide 
an awareness of the non-learning problems of ABE teachers. Particularly, 
they became aware that classroom technique Is a very low priority If an 
ABE program Is to reach adults who need the education. They came to 
realize that they must devote considerable efforts towards listening 
to, understanding, and solving non-learning problems of poor adults, 
though It may be within the framework of a structured basic education 
classroom, and even within the context of subject matter itself. They 
came to understand that education that Is provided In this way can meet 
not only the needs of their present students, but also of the many who 
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not only remain out of the mainstreams of adult basic education but out of 
the tributaries as welK 

However, a significant group of participants (at least 
seventeen per cent) believed at the end of the Institute that it was not 
an understanding of the students they needed^ but an understanding of 
detailed curricula, audio visual techniques, programmed learning, and 
other methodologies of classroom teaching. They came to the Institute 
with this expectation despite advance notification of the nature of the 
Institute, and they left with the same expectation. 

It is not to be denied that curriculum is Important and that 
teachers need training In curriculum technique. The tack of standardized 
adult materials that are applicable to the many needs of ABE teachers is 
commonly enough known to deserve no further comment. It was recognized, 
however, that the teacher himself could be much more productive in his 
own curricula development if he understood the problems and needs of 
present and potential ABE students. 

A second major finding of the Institute was that there must 

be an awareness carried on between teachers or other staff, and their 

local administrators. At one level participants believed that training 

should go on with both teachers and administrators in attendance. As 

one of the participants said, 

I was often wishing that my own individual supervisor 
or supervisors had been present because the areas and 
suggestions made were beyond the capabilities to implement 
or required more authority in their recommendation than 
I felt I could carry. 

There were several suggestions made that not only should 
there have been more administrators at the Institute, but that they should 
have been an administrator and teacher Jointly selected at the local 
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level In order to effectively carry out learning on their return home. 
Administrators who attended said that their immediate supervisor should 
have attended as well. 

In this regard it is well to note that only 39 per cent (30) 
of the institute participants were asked by their supervisors to give a 
verbal oi written report on the training. Without local administrative 
interest, one cannot really expect teachers, counselors, or administrators 
who have been sent away to be trained to pursue their new insights 
enthusiastically. It Is to the summer participants* credit that 20 per 
cent mor^ than 39 per cent actually attempted some specific plan or 
activity based on their summer work. Whether administrators and teachers 
from the same district attend the same training or not there did not 
appear to be a great deal of local administrative support for many of 
the participants on their return home. 

There is another aspect of this problem of local support, 
however, and that Is that there may not have been local administrative 
support because the *'best** local people were not sent to be Institute. 
In addition, it was discussed in the body of the report that there were 
participants who attended the Institute who did not fit the 'MdeaT* 
qualifications of those who we hoped would come. Yet, on analysis of 
who benefited and who did not, there were found no distinctions in this 
regard. There were no distinctions based on type of program, such as 
ABE vs. ESL vs. pre-vocatlona 1 , employment position, age, sex, race, 
or geographic area. In other words, who is sent to outside training 
does not appear to be as important as what is done with them and their 
new resource on their return. 

Another conclusion that appears to be of relevance lor local 
and str^te ABE programs is that there is a definite need for information 
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at the local level about funds and funding sources. The Institute 
participants, in general, believed that they had inadequate ItnoMledge 
of funding sources, either existing from various governmental agencies 
that provide funds for the education of adults, or of new or potential 
funding sources. Many were not aware of the Catalog of Federal Assistance 
Programs , but this document only provides an introduction to funding 
directions. There was also a Icnowledge need for funding priorities of 
governmental agencies, which is usually the criticckl need for those 
writing proposals. 

A need was also expressed for knowledge of how to use exisiting 
funds more effectively. State Directors frdm Regions Vl II and X were 
particularly concerned with this issue since, they believed, many local 
districts do not know what to do with money that is already available. 

Knowledge of both aspects—new funds and using existing funds-- 
must come from state directors of adult education, however. They are the 
ones who know this information, and they are the ones who must be certain 
that this information gets transmitted not only to local directors of 
adult education, but to principal;;, coordinators, and teachers as well. 
It is often difficult to "flesh out" a germ of an idea by those at the 
local level when they have no idea of where the money will come from 
if they have a specific plan. 

However, the relationship between the state office of 
adult education and local adult education programs goes deeper-ttTan 
funding information. Adult education being as peripheral as it Is in 
the educational establishment, it is very easy for those on the firing 
line to feel that they are forgotten. If the Institute participants 
were any sample of typical basic education teachers, as indeed they did 
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appear, they badly wanted "someone up there" to come down and give them 
moral support and tell them what is happening in the state and the region. 

Wheg^stat.'. or federal officials are responsible for the 
development or funding of adult programs but are not in direct, visible 
contact with local school personnel, they take on a mystique that is 
often forbidding to the "locals." In addition, the "locals," which 
i ncludes teachers as well as administrators, are more likely to 
propose new ideas to their state agency if they "know somebody" at the 
state office well enough to recognize and be recognized. 

Conclusions were also apparent from this training institute 
relating to a summer training institute in ijeneral. It was. possible 
for this institute to be only for teachers or administrators, or counselors. 
It was possible to be for adult educators in one state, a federal region, 
many federal regions, or nationally. And, it could have been for any 
length of time--one day or one or several weeks--or for separate time 
periods, divided possibly over the summer. 

it was discussed above that the participants believed that 
there should have been trore than just teachers or administrators, although 
there are questions about what to do with the combination when they are in 
one place. At this Institute, it appears that there could have been a 
differently devised program so that administrators and teachers could 
have been apart for some periods with special training for their separate 
needs. The two groups could then have been brought together for common 
training and combined study group sessions. 

With reference to geographic extent from which participants 
were drawn, there were no substantial conclusions one way or the other. 
There were Indications that bringing together adult educators from 
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several states gave them all a better awareness of needs and resources 
of other areas. There were also indications, however, that the 
specialized needs of different federal regions, and the specialized needs 
of California apart from the rest of Region IX, did not receive sufficient 
focus because all of the Regions had to be considered in a short time. 
Looking at the geographic scope in a very subjective rather than objective 
sense, there can be tentative conclusions that training for individuals 
from one region would'have been more effective. In addition, without 
taking transportation cost factors into account, there would not be 
much difference where the training was held. Purely from the training 
side, there are equal advantages of training, for example, a group of 
people from Region VIII either within the region, at Denver or elsewhere, 
or outside the region. 

With reference to time factors, it can be concluded from 
this Institute that three weeks would be more appropriate tlian one or 
two, with essentially the same training input. However, it can be more 
definately concluded that August is a poor month for training. For far 
too many of the participants, as we*! as consult.ants , August is time to 
travel on a vacation in order to mentally prepare for the school year 
in September. 

As another aspect of the time factor, it appears that 
specific follow-up training during the school year is valuable to increase 
the chances of summer institute participants using their training on a 
long-term basis. Based on a short-term view of the follow-up mini- 
institutes and one district consultation, there are tentative conclusions 
that follow-up activity that involves the individuals presumably is 
useful reinforcement to their summer training. It may only be the 
"Hawthorn Effect" operating, but getting selective attention as an 
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after effect of the summer training appeared to Increase motivation, 

C. Comparison of This Type of Training Institute to Others 

A conclusion relating to this training institute we believe 
to be of great Importance both to state and local ABE programs and future 
training Institutes has to do with '^community representat I ves J* 

In the summer of 1971 there v/ere threo training Institutes 
In California on the problems of the urban poor. One emphasized the 
urban white, one emphasized the urban black, and one emphasized the 

urban Asian. All three of these institutes. Independent of the others, 

! 

has community members present from the respective groups. .The directors 
of the other two projects agreed that their ''community people*' were 
very significant as part of the learning taking place. For this training 
project, the presence of the community re^jfiesen tat Ives was, without 
qualification, the most important part of the Institute. 

However, an investigation was made of other training programs 
from 1965 through I97O in the abstracts of the National Multimedia Center 
for Adult Education. Only 8 out of the 23 total listed adult education 
tralnlno Institutes conducted nationally Indicated a discussion of poor, 
disativantaged groups. Only two training Institutes Indicated that tnetnbers 
of groups under discussion were present. 

It Is suggested that this training Insitute showed that there 
Is a significant Increase In an awareness of a group by those being 
trained If there are members of that group present. It Is also suggested 
that this is valuable for adult educators even in technical training 



See the bibliography of this report for a complete reference. 
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such as curriculum methodology or planning techniques* If the objects 
of the curriculum or planning are present, there Is a much greater 
chance that the professionals' activities will meet the needs by getting 
input from the non-professionals. 

There Is another aspect of comparing this training institute 

with others that was pointed out by two adult educators asl<ed to 

>v 

evaluate the results of this training Institute, One administers an 
urban public adult school recently transferred to the community college 
district, the other administers formal urban community college adult 
programs. 

They both believed that no formal school or college In the 
urban areas could have afforded to tal<e on a program emphasizing urban 
whites . Political pressures from third world minority groups, within 
both the schools and the community, would have forced the program to be 
for non-whl tes/^* 

It was also pointed out by the consultants that the flexi- 
bility of this Institute was due in large because of the flexibility and 
neutrality built into private organizations outside the institutionalized 
universities and schools. A combination of institutionalized bureaucratic 
and academic restrictions would have severly limited who could have been 
speal<ers or whether community people could have attended because of 



Dr. Alfred Azevedo, Principal, Pacific Heights Adult School, 
San Francisco, Calif., and Dr. Lynn Claric, Coordinator of Adult and Urban 
Programs, Merritt College, Oalcland, Calif. 

In a personal conversation, one school administrator In an urban 
area said that the regional office of adult education was loolclng for a 
formal institutionalized urban school to conduct a program on the poor 
white, and he replied, "I could not touch that with a ten foot pole in my 
communi ty." 
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several built-in limitations. There would be questions on who is 
"acceptable'' or who can be paid what because of credent lal ing or other 
requirements. And iriore Importantly, the regular institutions are not 
generally able to respond rapidly enough to do the job when it is needed. 
Of course, the Wright Institute is not the only organization 
that is "neutral ground" and has the flexibility, etc., to be able to 
meet specific needs quickly, but it is suggested that there is a place 
for such organizations outside the formal institutional structures for 
a variety of purposes in adult education. 

D. Major Recommendations 

While there are many possible recommendations from a report 
such as this, only recommendations are made here which we believe to 
require significant attention. Also, they are not listed In order of 
priority, for different recommendations will be of differing^ levels of 
importance for different readers. 

1. with these qualifications, It Is recommended that there 

be more tral-lng of ABE educators (teachers, counselors, and administrators) 
In the non-learning problems of the poor. There was a noticable Initial 
lack of awareness by ABE educators abovit these problems. 

2. It is also recommended thaf arr^ training program of ABE 
personnel should include members of the population for which the training 
is ultimately Intended. Training In non-learning problems, curriculum 
methodology, or counseling techniques should include present and 
potential students who will be on the receiving end. Planning or evaluation 
training for administrators should Include bath community members and 
representatives of the adult education staff. 
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3« There are substantial questions whether there is a 
sufficient return on resources expended in summer training institutes. 
If there are such institutes, however, it Is recommended that they be 
held only for ABE personnel from single federal regions rather than 
mul tt-reglonally , unless there can be shown a definite mul t i- regional 
need for specific professional ABE populations. This Is not to say that 
there might not be duplicate institutes for more than one region, or 
that they must be held within a region, or that a multi-region institute 
might be large enough to have regional sections to focus on regional 
problems. But, regional needs can be met more effectively without 
other distractions. 

4. It is recommended that any summer training institutes 
provide for follow-up and evaluation that involves training participants 
personally. It Is very likely that new needs will be developed based 

on the learning from the summer which would be of direct help as training 
supplemental to the summer's activity. And, this personal follow-up 
should have the dl rect Involvement of the state director of adult education. 
By Involving the training participants again once the school year has 
started, they are more likely to have their summer training reinforced. 

Personal evaluation Is equally important, for it is Just 
not possible to construct questionnaires that elicit proper responses when 
there is no way to do the necessary pilot testing to acquire construct 
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validity for the intended sample population. 

5. ABE training institutes should be planned to include 
both administrators, teachers, and possibly counselors. However, each 
administrator should chose the teacher from that district. In this way 
needed change can occur at two levels Instead of either the teacher or 
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administrator having to return home with little local understanding or 
support . 

6.,^. As a supplement to recommendation number five, no teacher 
or administrator should be sent to a training 1 nst I lute wi thout definite 
expectations on their return to the local district. Specifically, they 
should be used as a resource. Teachers should be required to train 
other teacliers or be used as a demonstration classroom for other teachers 
to visit. Administrators should be a training catalyst for teachers or 
other administrators or be expected to return vyith definite plans for 
change for improvement by their supervisors. As one of the evaluation 
consultants to the project said, "This [Institute] was too broad for teachers. 
It was not too broad for administrators, teacher trainers, or demonstration 
teachers." Without an advanced commitment by both the person to be 
trained and the local district, there is little incentive for change 
beyond the single individual, and often not even that. 

7. It is recommended that federal funds be directed more 
to year-long training Institutes, through either county or state-wide 
programs. This training should include part-time as well as full-time 
ABE personnel. It could Include both evening and weekend training 
sessions. It Is believed that this type of training would have nore 
wide-spread Impact than "one-shot" short-term training Institutes. 

8. Finally, it Is recommended that training institutes be 
planned sufficiently in advance at the federal level so that state 
directors of adult education can become more personally Involved In 
coordinating the selection of potential ABE participants from each state. 
Last minute telephoning by training Institutes and state directors to 
obtain a respectable "body count" Is not believed In the best Interests 
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of long-term federal training goals. 

E. Final Remarks 

This section Is intended as an editorial comment by the 
director of this project. It does not necessarily reflect the views 
of the Wright Institute or of any federal, state, or local educator 
associated with this training Institute. 

One comment has to do with focusing a training Institute 
on a particular racial or ethnic group. There is, for example, a 
question whether there Is sufficient differences between racial or ethnic 
groups on the issue of poverty to warrant special treatment of a 
particular population. There Is a growing debate whether there Is such 
a thing as a "culture of poverty" which would apply to all poor, although 
there appears to be substantial indications that "culture of poverty" 
applies to black, Spanish** speaking and rural white poor. 

The little work that has been done on the white 'silent 
majority" (a step up the ladder for urban white poor), has not been 
indicative on this issue. Nor have studies on the American Indian or 
Oriental poor been sufficiently extensive for comparisons with other 
poor groups. However, there appears to be a combination of general 
problems of poverty affecting all groups and specific problems affecting 
different racial and ethnic groups. Any future ABE training on non- 
learning problems of poor adults might combine representatives of 
different poor groups to examine the common and divergent problems. 

There is one argument, however, for separating the problems 
of the different racial and ethnic groups. Wkthln the current political 
climate, teacher training on American Indians, Orientals, or urban 
poor whites would be vastly overshadowed by bicick and Spanish-speaking 
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problems. Polltrcians and bureaucrats are becoming sensitive to pressure 
from these latter two groups. And, as we found searching for knowledgeable 
people on problems of pour urban whites, most experts are weH versed in 
the conditions of black or brown poverty. Without a great deal of effort, 
which might be ineffective anyway, training about the urban poor would In 
all likelihood be overwhelmed by black and brown .emphas is . 

A second area of editorial comments has to do with the operation 
of the summer Institute itself. On reflection, the Institute looked for 
all the work like a regular adult school program. Instead of being 
administrators, teachers, and counselors, the ABE personnel acted like 
adult students. They made the same demands on the administration of the 
Institute as their students did on them. They brought In problems from 
their personal lives. They made demands for materials, '^classroom'* 
conditions, recreation, etc, as do regular adult students. After one 
burst of emotionalism, a teacher justified her behavior Ly saying, *Vhy 
not. They (the community representatives) do it,** She had simply forgotten 
that she was a professional because she was now a student. 

The administration of the institute (l,e., the project director, 
project assistant, secretary, and group leaders), responded much as do 
adult school teachers and administrators: we ignored some, tried to solve 
others, and generally carried on the balancing act, dropping a plate here, 
adding a ball there. We tried to maintain an *'open" systems environment 
to respond to the needs of the participants within the general goals 
set for us by the proposal guidelines. And as with any responsive adult 
school, sometimes it worked, sometimes it did not. 

There were indications, however, that many of the participants 
saw the similarities and believed they would try and practice what they 
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had been Insisting upon for thefflselves. It may Just be that carrying back 
a more open attitude towards their students' needs— whatever the economic, 
social, or racial condltlon-*ls of more long-term value than any of the 
facts or methodologies presented at the Institute. For no matter how 
technically perfect an ABE teacher may be, his attitudes towards change 
and towards his students' needs are more likely to accomplish adult 
education goals than any other single or combination of things he can 
learn. 
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Is a brilliant description of the life and thinking of the 

really poor that trancends race, culture, and national boundaries. 

Job-Related Adult Basic Education (Washington, D.C.: Evaluation Division, 
Office of Economic Opportunity, 20505) • 
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, ^'^ BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

Oscar Lewis, The Children of Sanchez: Autobiography of a Mexican Family , 
(New York: Vintage Books , '] 96^1 V paper) . 

A personalized account of a family in Mexico in poverty. 

George Orwell, Down and Out in Paris and London , (New York: Avon 
Pub I i cations, 1933- paper). 

Publications of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, July-December, 1970 , 
(Washington, D.C.: U.S. Dep'artmerrt~o7 Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 20212), also, U.S. Government Book Store, kSO 
Golden Gate Avenue, S. F. 

Rhodes, Harvey B., Retraining the Undereducated Adult , (U.C. Berkeley, 
unpublished Ed.D. dissertation available from ERIC). 

A detailed description of the Rhodes and Hertert program at 
Modesto. 

Mici'ael M. Scnneider, "Middle America: Study in Frustration," The 
Center Magazine . November/December, 1970. 

Peter Schrag, "Growing Up On Mechanic Street," The Saturday Review . 

March 21, 1 970. 

Patricia Cayo Sexton, Spanish Harlem: Anatomy of Poverty . (New York: 
Harper Colophon Books, 1965 ■ paper) .' 

William Str ingfel low. My People Is The Enemy . (New /ork: Anchor Books, 
196'*, paper.) 

Studs Terkel, Hard TimesT An Oral History of the Great Depression . 
(New York : Pantheon Books , I970) . 

Robert Theobald, The Rich ano' the Poor: A Study of the Economics of 
Rising Expectations , (New York: Mentor Books, I960, paper) . 

Donald W. Tiffany, James Cowen, and Phyllis M. Tiffany, Unemployment ; 
A Social-Psychological Portrait . 

An interesting account of the unemployed. The first half of 
the book is on the unemployed who are in and out of mental 
hospitals. The second half is on the mental health problems 
of the general unemployed and of those with unstable casual 
emp 1 oyment . 

Charles Valentine, Culture and Poverty , (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1968. paper). 

A very controversial critique of the "popular" writers on 
poverty: E. Franklin Frazier, Daniel Moynihan, Nathan Glazer, 
Oscar Lewis , etc. 
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BEST COPT AVAILABLE 

Louise Kapp Howe, (ed.), The White Majority . (New York: Vintage Books, 
1970, paper). 

Charles H. Anderson, White Protestant Americans . (Englewood Cilffs, N.J. 
Prentice Hall , Inc. , 1970. paper) . 

Peter BInzen, Whi tetown U.S.A. , (New York: Random House. 1970). 

Bennett M. Berger, Working-Class Suburb; A Study of Auto Workers in 
Suburbia . (Berkeley: U.C. Press, 1969, paper) . 

The above four books describe the "silent American," although 
none of them are about white poor. They are about the white 
"near poor." My personal preference is Whi tetown U.S.A. as a 
book that comes closest to the white poor. The others seem 
to describe whites that would be middle-class suburbians if 
they had more money. 

U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Regional 

Administrative Office, ^50 Golden Gate Avenue - Box 36017. 
San Francisco, Cal ifornia 9'*102. 

Get on their list for Manpower and poverty related articles, 
mostly free, (e.g.. Education of Adult Workers In 1975, 
Special Labor Force Report No, 95.) 
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SELECTED PUBLICATIONS BY PAUL JACOBS 



BEST COPir AVAILABLE 

Books 



Prelude To Riot; A View of Urban America From The Bottom, (New York: 
Random House, 1968) • 

To Serve The Devi I , Vol. I: Natives 6 Slaves, Vol. II: Colonials & 
Sojourners, (New York: Random House, 1970). 



Art icles 



•'America's Schizophrenic View of The Poor/* April, I965, Center for the 
Study of Democratic Institutions, Santa Barbara, Calif. 

"Keeping The Poor Poor," paper delivered to The National Conference On 
Social Welfare, June, I966, Chicago, 111., Center for the 
Study of Democratic Institutions. 

"Permanent Paupers (The)," delivered at the 4lst Annual Meeting, American 
Orthopsychiatr ic Assoc., March 19, (964, Chicago, 111., 
(Mennlnger School of Psychiatry, November, 1964). 

"Unemployment As A Way of Life," Institute of Industrial Relations, 

University of California, Berkeley, Reprint No. 276, Employment 
Policy and the Labor Market , Arthur M. Ross (ed.). University 
of California Press, I96i>. 

"View From The Other Side (A): Unemployment As Part of Identity," 

Institute of Industrial Relations, University of California, 
Berkeley, (mimeograph). 
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SELECTED PUBLICATIONS BY ARTHUR PEARL 



BOOKS 



Atrocity of Education (The) . (St. Louis, Mo.: New Critics Press. In Press). 
Mental Health for the Poor , with Riessinan and Cohen, (New York: Press Press, 

N ew Careers for the Poor , with Frank Riessman, (New York: Free Press, 1965). 



ARTICLES 

"Counseling the Disadvantaged," Symposium on Counseling Psychology and 
the Disadvantaged, Washington, D. C, September, 196?. (Mimeo) 

"Education of the Disadvantaged," presented: Institute for the Study of 
Education of the Disadvantaged, July, 1965, Salem. 

"Life Space of the Disadvantaged Person," presented: Inner City Schools 
Project Conference. Boston University, Human Relations Center, 
Boston, Massachusetts, July 16-19, 1964. 

"New Careers and the Manpower Crisis in Education," NEA Symposium on 

Educational Manpower, Washington, D.C., January, 1967. (Mimeo) 

"New Careers: One Solution to Poverty," Social Policies for America in 
the Seventies: Nine Divergent Views . Robert Theobald, (ed.). 
(New York: Doubleday, 196§). 

"Psychological Assumptions and Theory in Research on Poverty," Conference 
on Pscyhological Factors in Poverty, Madison, Wisconsin, 
June, 1967. (Mimeo) 

"Rehabilitation in A Changing Society," Conference to Study the Utillzatloil 
and Training of Counselor Aides in Vocational R«ha6i h'tat ion, 
San Diego, California, March, 1967. (Mimeo) 

"School Today (The) - Use, Misuse, and No Use of School Psychologists," 
l8th Annual California Association of School Psychologists and 
Psychometri sts , March, 1967. (Mimeo) 

"Ways Out of Poverty--A Critique and Overview," presented: Conference on 
New Careers for Socially Disadvantaged Youth, Howard University, 
Center for Youth and Community Studies, Washington, D.C., 
April 27-29, 196'*. 
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SELECTED PUBLICATIONS BY NELS ANDERSON 



Books 

Desert Saints: The Mormon Frontier in Utah , (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press , ]Si\2) . 

Dimensions of Work: The Sociology of a Work Culture , (New York: McKay, ]S6'i) 

Hobo: The Sociology of the Homeless Man , (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1923). 

Industrial Urban Community (The): Historical and Comparative Perspectives , 
(New York: Meredith Corporation, 1971). 

Men On the Move , (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, li?^»0). 

Milk and Honey Route: A Handbook for Hobos , with G. A. Lundberg (ed.), 
(New York: Vanguard Press, 1931). 

Our Industrial Urban Civilization , (New York: Asia Publishihg House, 1964). 
Right To Work , (Toronto: McLeod, 1938). 

Urban Community; A World Perspective , (New York: Holt, 1959). 

Urbanism & Urbanization , (Silver Springs, Md. : Brill, 1964). 

Urban Sociology , with Karlgoudar Ishwaran, (New York: Asia Publishing 
House, 1965). 

Work and Leisure, (New York: Free Press, 1962). 
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Warren Bennis, Changing Organizations: Essays on the Development and 

Evolution of Human Or^an izat ion > (New York; McGraw HilU 1966) • 

Fred D. Carver and Thomas J, Se*' iovann i , Organizations and Human Behavior: 
Focus on Schools , (New York: McGraw Hi 1 1 , 1 969) . ^ 

Articles of good general descriptions f organizational management 
applied to schools. Mostly traditional thinking. 

F. E. Emery, Systems Thinking , (Baltimore: Penguin Books, Inc., I969) . 

Set of articles on newer ways of looking at systems. Particu- 
larly important for the article *'Socio-technical Systems,*' 
which graphically shows the form of decentralized organizations. 

P. B. Herbst, Autonomous Group Functioning , (London: Tavistock Institute 
of Human Relations, 1962). 

Description of what happens within work groups when they are 
given almost complete authority to handle their jobs internally. 

Elliott Jaques, '*Too Many Managers,** California Management Review , 

Describes the overloading of central administrations. 

Daniel Katz and Robert Kahn, The Social Psychology of Organi zations > 
(New York: John Wl ley 6 Sons, Inc. , 1966} . 

The best description at present of the traditional formal 
organizational system, the "open** system, and the administrative 
requirements of each. 

Douglas McGregor, Tne Human Side of Enterprise , (New York: McGraw Hill, 
I960). 

A description of the **Theory X" and **Theory Y** organizations. 

James Mullen, ''Personality Polarization As An Equilibrating Force in a 

Large Organization,'* Human Organization , VoV. 25:^*, Winter, I966. 

Anselm Strauss, **The Hospital and Its Negotiated Order,** In The Hospital 
in Modern Society , Eliot Freidson (ed.), (New York: The Free 
Press, I965r 

Invaluable for administrators. Describes how professionals 
(and semi-professionals) work out who does what and how, with 
their administration and each other. 

E. L. Trist, et. al . , Organizational Choice , (London: Tavistock Institute 
of Human Relat ions , I963) • 

A description of how a company decentralized its managerial 
functions and prclblems^|ggarose. 
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SELECTED PUBLICATIONS BY R. NEVITT SANFORD 



BOOKS 



Educate pn for Individual Development . New Dimensions In Higher Education. 

Washington, D.C.: U.S. Off Ice of Education, I968, pp. 81 Svli. 

Self and Society; Social Change and Individual Development . (New York: 
Atherton Press, I966). pp. 385 & xl . 

Students and Teachers. (In Preparation). 



ARTICLES 



"Activism As Engagement and Experience," Journal of Soci al Issues , 

(The Activists' Corner), I969, 25, p. 155-164. With David Krech. 

"Authority: Challenge and Response," Educational Record , 1970. (A paper 

delivered at the annual meeting of the American Political Science 
Association, New York, September 5» 1969). 

"Childhood Experience and The Adult Personality." Berkeley Conference on 
Personal i ty Development in Chi Idhood , (Berkeley: Institute of 
Human Development, 19^0). (Mimeograph) . 

"Cognition and Personality Development," in E. M. Bower and W. Holllster 
(eds.). Behavioral Science Frontiers in Education, (New York: 
McG raw- Hill, 1967). ~ 

"Creativity and Conformity," in D. W. MacKinnon (ed.). The Creative Person . 
(Berkeley: Institute of Personality Assessment and Research , 
1961). 

"Decline of Individualism (The)," Public Health Reports , 1970. 

"Development of Maturity of Personality In College (The)," in McConnell , 
T. R. (ed.). Selection and Educational Differentiation , 
(Berkeley: Field Service Center and Center for the Study of 
Higher Education, University of California, I96O). 

"Development of Social Responsibility," American Journal of Ortho- 
Psychiatry, 1967. 12, pp. 22-29 

"Education for Individual Development," American Journal of Orlho- 
Psychiatry , I968, 38, 858-868. 

"Education for Individual Development," Conference of Directors of College 

and University Counseling Services , (Lincoln, Nebraska; Counseling 
Center, University f Nebraska, I962). 
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"Ego Processes In Learning," In Nadlne M. Lambert, et^ a_li The Protection 

and Promotion of Mental Health In Schools . Public Health Service 
Publ Icatlon /!/1226, Mental Health Monograph #5» U. S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, \slk. 

"General Education and Personality Theory," Teachers' College Record, 
1965, 66, pp. 721-732. 

"General Education and The Theory of Personality Development," P roceedings 
of the Symposium on Undergraduate Development . (Brunswick, Maine: 
Bowdoln Col lege, 1962} . 

"Human Problems Institute and General Education (The)," In J. Kagan (ed.), 
Creativity and Learning . (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1967). 
(First published In Daedaulus . 1965i Summer). 

"Impact of A Woman's College Upon Its Students," in A. Traxler (ed.), 

Long-Range Planning for Education , (Washington, D.C. : American 
Council on Education, 1957). 

"Implications of Personality Studies for Curriculum and Personnel Planning," 
in R. Sutherland (ed.). Personality Development on the College 
Campus . (The Hogg Foundation, Austin, Texas: University of 
Texas, 1962). 

"Individual Conflict and Organizational Interaction," In R. L. Kahn and 
Ellse Boulding (eds.). Power and C onflict in Organizations , 
(New York: Basic Books, 196A). 

"Loss of Talent," In F.F. Harcleroad (ed.). Issues of the Seventies : 

Student Needs, Society's Concerns and Institutional Response.' , 
(San Francisco: Jossey-Bass , 1970). ' 

"New Directions in Educating for Creativity," In P. Heist (ed.). Education 
for Creativity . (Berkeley: Center for Research and Development 
In Higher Education, 1967). 

"Notes On The Recognition of Excellence," In A. Yarmollnsky, The Recognition 
of Excel lence , (Washington, D.C.: Stern Family Fund, I960). 

"Personality Patterns In School Children," In R. Barker, J. Kounin & 
E. Wright (eds.), Child Behavior and Development , (New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 19'«3). 

"Poor Man Is Also A Person (The)," (Nyswander lecture. University of 
California School cf Public Health, October, 1968). 

"Prevention of Mental Illness (The)," in B. B. Wolman (ed.). Handbook of 
Clinical Psychology , (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1965, Ch. 51, 
pp. 1378-1^03). IaIso, In briefer form, In Bui letin of the MennI nger 
Clinic , January, 1966. Also, In A. Z. Gulora and M. A. Brandwin 
(eds . } , Perspective In Clinical Psychology , (Princeton, N. J.: 
Van Nostrand, 1968). 
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''Professor Looks At The Student (The)," in R. Cooper (ed.), The Two Ends 

of the Log I (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1958). 

"Psychologist Speculates About New Perspectives In education For 

Citizenship (A)," in F. Patterson (ed.), The Adolescent Citizen , 
(Glencoe, 111.: The Free Press, I96O). 

"Students We Teach Today (The)," The Journal of the Canadian Association 
of Student Personnel Services , 1967t 1| pp. 8-16. 

"Study of Authoritarianism and Psychopathology (A)," Journal of Psychology , 
1956, iji, pp. 315-322.'^ (With M. Freedman and H. Webster J 

"Study of Human Problems As An Approach to Greater Knowledge About Man (The) ," 
in Joshua FIshman (ed.). Expanding Horizons of Knowledge About 
Man: A Symposium , (New York: Ferkauf Graduate School of 
Humanities and Social Sc iences ,* Yesh i va University, I966). 

"Surface and Depth In The Individual Personality," Psychological Review , 
1956, 63. pp. 3^9-359. 

"Training For Research and Action On Human Problems," (A chapter from the 
forthcoming book Personality Theory and the Challenge of Human 
Problems ) . 

"Training of 'Clinicians to Society' and 'Problem-Oriented' Generalists 

(The)," Journal of Social Issues , (The Activists' Corner), 1969i 
25, pp. 2'i7-255* With David Krech. 

"What Is A Normal Personality?" in J. Katz, P. Nochlin, and R. Stover . 

(eds.). Ethics: Classical and Contemporary Readings , (New York: 
Van Nostrand, 1961). 
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SELECTED PUBLICATIONS BY JACK LONDON 



BOOKS 



Adult Education and Social Class , with Robert Wenkert and Warren Hagstrom, 
Monograph No, M9, (Survey Research Center, University of Calif- 
ornia, Berkeley Campus, December, 1363) • 

Some Reflections on Def i ni ng Adul t Education , with Robert Wenkert, 

Monograph No, M8, (Survey Research Center, University of Calif- 
ornia, Berkeley Campus, March, 1963)* 

Study of the Position of the Adult Education Administrator (A); Report of 
a Special Committee , co-author (California Association of Adult 
Education Administrators, 1967)* 



ARTICLES 



•*AduTt Education: A Description and Analysis,'' with Robert Wenkert, in 

David W. Swift, ed. , American Education; A Sociological Perspec- 
tWe, (Boston: Houghton Miff 1 in, 1972) . ' 

••Adult Education and Society," with James T. Carey, Review of Educational 
Research , (June, 1969)* 

"Adult Education and Society," with James T, Carey, Shakai Kyoiku , 

(Tokyo: Japanese Department of Social Education, March, )960). 

••Adult Education and Workers^ Education in the U.S.A. ,•' Papers presented 
at a conference held in Rewley House, Oxford (June, 1965)i 
University of Oxford--Delegacy for Extra-Mural Studies, pp. 23-3^* 

"Adult Education in Cal ifornia,^^ a chapter in a forthcoming volume on 
Education in California. 

"American Adult Education: An Approach to the Definition of the Field, •• 
with Robert Wenkert, Adult Leadership (December, 196Mi Vol. 13, 
No. 6. 

••Are Adult Teachers Being Trained?^' California Journal of Secondary 
Education , ( Feb rua ry , 

"Attitudes Toward Adult Education by Social Class," Adul t Education . 
(Summer, 1963). 

"Barriers to the Development of Effective Personnel Practice In Public 

School Organization," Educational Administration and Supervision , 
(March, 1957). 
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"Continuing Education: Ladies' Choice, Nation's Responsibility,". 
Employment Service Review . Vol. No. 5 (May, 196?) • 

"Continuing Education of Women (The): A Challenge for Our Society," 

Adult Leadership , Vol. No. 10 (April, 1966), pp. 326-328, 
338-3'»0. 

"Continuing Education of Women (The)," in Japanese, The American Labor 
Review, Vol. 5, No. 7 (July, 1966), pp. 21-31. 

"Developn.ant of a Grievance Procedure in the Public Schools (The)," 

Educational Administration and Supervision , (January, 1957). 

"Diploma Programme in Adult Education," English and Swahili versions. 

Adult Education Now , No. 3, 1970, published by The Institute of 
Adult Education, University of Da: es Salaam, Tanzania, pp. 32-39. 

"Discussion of Professional Education for the Education of Adults," Adult 
Education , (Spring, 1956), pp. 1A8-150. 

"Education and Aging," Proceedings of 10th Annual Conference of the 
Western Gerontological Society , 196^. 

"Educational Attainment and Willingness to Continue Learning," Eighth 

Salzburg Discussions of Leaders in Adult Education (July 25-31, 
1965) at Haus RIef, Salzburg, Austria under the sponsorship of 
Verband Osterreichischer Vol kshochschulen. Proceedings printed 
1966. 

"Educational Opportunities for Women," Conference Proceedings , University 
of California Extension, Berkeley, (1965). 

"Evaluation: A Continuing Problem in Adult Education," Cal ifornia Journal 
of Secondary Education , (December, 1953). 

"Influence of Social Class Behavior Upon Adult Education Participation (The)," 
Adult Education , Vol. XX, No. 3 (Spring, 1970). 

"Leadership in Adult Education," with Robert Wenkert, Austral Ian Journal 
of Adult Education , (July, 1963). 

"Leisure Styles and Adult Education," with Robert Wenkert, Adult Education , 
(Fall, 196?). pp. 3-22. 

"Leisure Styles and Adult Education," with Robert Wenkert, a paper delivered 
at the session on the Sociology of Leisure at the 58th Annual 
Meeting of the American Sociological Association, 1963. 

"Leisure and American Adult Education," with Robert Wenkert, International 
Journal of Adult and Youth Education , (Vol. XV, No. ^i, I963) , 
pp. 165-170. 
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"Obstacles to Blue Collar Participation in Adult Educat ion ," wi th Robert 
Wenl<ert, an essay in f^ lue-Collar World: Studies of the American 
Worker, edited by Arthur B. Shostak and William Gomberg 
(Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, \S6k) . 

"Perspective on Programming in Adult Education (A) : A Critical Challenge," 
Adult Leadership . (February, 1967), Vol. 15, No. 8, pp. 258-260. 
291-293. 

"Problems of Adult Administrators: A Study of the Work of the Public 
School Adult Administrator," Adult Education . (Summer, 1959). 

"Problems of an Adult Administrator," Indian Journal of Adult Education . 
Vol. 20, No. k, (December, 1959), pp. 1^-21. 

"Relevance of the Study of Sociology to Adult Education Practice (The)," 
Chapter 7 in A dult Education: Outlines of an Emerging Field of 
University StI W. edited by Gale Jensen, A. A. Liveright, and 
Wilbur Hallenbp.i,k (Washington, D.C.: Adult Education Association 
of the U.S.A., 196i»), pp. 113-136. 

"Role and Functions of Adult Education in Tanzania (The)," Mbtoni . Vol. VI, 
No. 2 (1970), pp. l»-28. (The Journal of Klvukoni College, Dar es 
Salaam, Tanzania) . 

"Search for Direction in University Adult Education (A)," Adult Leadership. 
. (October, I966). ^ 

"Search for Direction in University Adult Education (A): New Occasions, 
New Opportunities, New Responsibilities," Proceedings of the 
9th Annual Seminar on The University, Adult Education, and A 
Changing Society (East Lansing: Michigan State University, 
1966), pp. 57-71. 

"Social Factors of a Community Which Influences Its Adult Education," 

a chapter in Wilbur C. Hallenbeck, et al., Community and Adult 
Education , (Chicago: Adult Education Association of the U.S.A. , 
1962), pp. 9-17. 

"Social Setting In Adult Education (The)," Chapter I in Handbook of Adult 
Educat ion , edited by Robert Smith, George Aker, and J. Roby 
Kidd, (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1970), pp. 3-23. 

"Study of Social Control In the Adult School (A)," in Readings for Teachers 
of Readings in Adult Basic Education , edited by David W. Knight 
and Lora R. Friedman (Hatt lesburg : ^Mississippi State Department 
of Education, 1970), pp. 73-89. 

"Study of Social Controls in the Adult School (A)," Adult Education . 
(Spring, I96O). 
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"Study of the Career of the Public School Adult Administrator (A)," 
Adult Education . (Autumn, 1959). 

"What Is Liberal Education for Workers?" Labor Education Viewpoints . 
(Spring, I963). 

"Workers Education." Adult Leadership. (March, I96I). 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

ADDITIONAL CURRICULUM AND OTHER ABE MATERIALS 



The following materidls have been taken from the National 
Multimedia Center for Adult Education Project Office - Adul t Conti nui ng 
Education Center, This material principle reflects samples of ABE 
teaching materials from different publishers. It also contains 
bibliographic references, final reports of ABE programs, and other studies 
related to adult training. The National Multimedia Center has not 
provided categories of this material, nor of any other system. The 
purpose of the abstracts printed here should be considered as samples 
from a variety of sources. If the reader would like to know of other 
materials by the same publishers or sources, it is suggested that he 
write directly to that source. Or, an alternative would be to order the 
abstracts from the National Multimedia Center, 1 'i Normal Avenue, Montclair 
State College, Upper Montclair, New Jersey O70A3. As of February, 1972 
there were 1 ,A00 abstracts. 



TITLE: IMPROVING THE READING LEVEL OF DISADVANTAGED ADULTS 
AUTHOR: Graham, W, Malen 

SOURCE: Draper Correctional Center, Elmore, Alabama 

COMMENT: Youthful offenders (age 20) at Draper Correctional Center 
representing an educational range from zero grade level 
through high school, and a median level of sixth grade, were 
found to need individualized instruction to improve reading 
skills. The bulk of this report describes the Reading Improve- 
ment Program the instructor found most successful-involving 
use of a PerceptoScope , a mul t i -funct ion machine. The report 
describes methodology and techniques used and analyzes results. 
Other materials used are also evaluated. The appendix analyzes 
grade level gains achieved using the different type materials, 

TITLE: ADULT BASIC EDUCATION FOR THE DISADVANTAGED: PROCEDURES USED 

TO RAISE THE BASIC EDUCATIONAL LEVEL 
AUTHOR: McKee, John M. 

SOURCE: Rehabilitation Research Foundation, Elmore, Alabama 

COMMENT: Procedures for increasing the basic educational level of dis- 
advantaged learners are discussed in this paper: 1) establishing 
a meaningful goal for each person; 2) selecting material 
specifically related to a student's vocational need; 3) solving 
realistic problems in the learner's field of interest; k) use 
of ^'contingency management*' as a means of supplying continued 
motivation, Programned instruction is recommended as a means 
of reinforcement of learning. The project was carried on with 
youthful offenders at Draper Correctional Center, Elmore, 
Alabama as part of an MDTA Project, 
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TITLE: 

AUTHOR: 

SOURCE: 

COMMENT: 



TITLE: 

AUTHOR: 
SOURCE: 

COMMENT: 



TITLE: 

AUTHOR: 

COMMENT: 



BE INFORMED 
Navakouski » 
New Readers 



SERIES 
Dianne 
Press , 



UNITS l-IO; STUDY UNITS FOR ADULTS 
Syracuse, New York 



This is a ten-unit study guide and work text for adults, written 
especially for use in ABE classes, special education and work- 
incentive programs. First developed by Laubach Literacy, 
publishers of the easy-English newspaper for adults, "News for 
You,'* this employs the same-style format with four-page 
newspaper-type presentations and illustrations of a particular 
aspect of money management. Each of the five subdivisions within 
a particular unit contains a four-page folder of review exercises 
to test comprehension of concepts taught. The ten major units 
covered are: I) Personal Credit; 2) Buying an Auto; 3) Owning 
an Auto; Buying a House; 5) Personal Insurance; 6) Renting 
a House; 7) Finding a Job; 8) Reading your Newspaper; 9) Taxes 
and 10) Banking. A brief teacher's guide is included, 

SKILLS DEVELOPMENT BOOK - TEACHER'S MANUAL 

THE NOONAN-SPRADLEY DIAGNOSTIC PROGRAM OF COMPUTATIONAL SKILLS 
Noonan, Barry and Spradley, Thomas S. 
Allied Education Council 

This guide which accompanies the workbook and test booklet of 
the Noonan-Spradley Diagnostic Program of Computational Skills, 
is designed for use in remedial classes of both children and 
adults, English and non-English speaking pup!ls. Besides 
providing answers to the exercises in the Skills Development 
Book, the guide also offers instructions for administering the 
diagnostic test itself and a scoring template for test book problems 

SKILLS DEVELOPMENT BOOK - TEST BOOK 

NOONAN-SPRADLEY DIAGNOSTIC PROGRAM OF COMPUTATIONAL SKILLS 
Noonan, Barry and Spradley, Thomas S. 

This test booklet which acconpanies the Skills Development Book 
of the Noonan-Spradley Diagnostic Program of Computational 
Skills is designed for use in remedial classes of both children 
and adults, English and non-English speaking students. They 
begin by taking this test, in which they must select the proper 
answer (from a group of 5) to problems ranging from addition 
and subtraction to work In fractions and decimals. The results 
of this test give the student and instructor an indication of 
exactly which skills need st'-engtheni ng. Work is then done in 
these areas in the Skills Development Book until the teacher 
feels it is time to re- test. 
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TITLE: AMERICAN MINORITIES; CONSUMER AWARENESS 
AUTHOR: Howard, Ronald W. 

SOURCE: Opportunities Industrialization Center, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

COMMENT: This series, designed for the Adult Armchair Education program 
operated by Opportunities Industrialization Center, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa., includes two Trainee Workbooks and a Group 
Leaders Manual. One Workbook, called Consumer Awareness , 
deals with wise buying, bogus salesmanship, frauds, consumer 
credit, and consumer contracts. The other Workbook, called 
American Minorities , deals with six major minority groups' in 
America and consists of a short introductory reading, high- 
lighting history and accomplishments. The Workbooks also 
include exercises to test comprehension, to reinforce new 
vocabulary, and to give practice in grammar and writing. The 
Group Leaders Manual explains, in detail, how to conduct this 
ten-session motivational learning experience, which emphasizes 
trainee participation in group discussion. 

TITLE; AIDS FROM A.B.A. - PUBLICATIONS AND OTHER MATERIALS 
SOURCE: American Bankers Association, Washington, D.C. 

COMMENT: Listing more than 400 items — most of them booklets, but 

including special forms and films and instructional aids as 
well — this is the most recently published bibliography of aids 
available from the American Bankers Assoc. In addition to a 
table of contents there are three indexes; one by subject; 
one alphabetical and one by numerical listing. Some materials 
are free; others are not. Complete price information is 
i ncl uded. 



TITLE: 
SOURCE: 



COMMENT? 



CONSUMER EDUCATION; CHANGING TIMES EDUCATION SERVICE 

Changing Times Education Service, Kiplinger Washington Editors, Inc 

Editor;s Park, Maryland 

This series is a sample of materials produced by the Changing 
Times Education Service, and includes 6 magazines, a teacher's 
guide for each issue, and a six-part teaching kit which relates 
to the publications. The texts are issues of Changing Times , 
a consumer- information and analysis magazine published monthly. 
The guides are issues of Teacher's Journal, also published 
monthly in conjunction with the magazine* The teaching kit 
Is a set of five packets of materials for in-class use with 
lessons on Earning, Spending, Borrowing, Savings, and Budgeting^ 
and one general guide to the concept and use of the packets. 
Magazines and journals are available by subscription at class- 
room prices; kit may be ordered separately from the publisher. 
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TITLE: WHAT IS BEHAVIORAL COUNSELING? 
AUTHOR. McKee, John M. 

SOURCE: Experimental Manpower Laboratory, Draper Correctional Center, 
El more, Al abama 



COMMENT: 



TITLE: 

AUTHOR: 

SOURCE: 



COMMENT: 



The author, director of an experimental manpower program at 
Draper Correctional Center, Alabama, defines behavioral 
counseling as the Identification, analysis and elimination 
of psychological problems causing the undesirable behavior 
and the substitution of systematic environmental contingency 
procedures to alter the person's responses to stimuli. An 
outline is yiven of the steps a behavioral counselor will follow 
to achieve these ends. Cooperation of the client is essential 
if the program is to succeed. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY, CURRICULUM MATERIALS FOR ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 
Butkiewi cz, Li 1 1 Ian 

Harford Junior College, Community Service Division, Harford County, 
Bureau of Adult Education, Bel Air, Maryland 

This bibliography of materials available to ABE teachers In Harford 
County Is divided by subject matter. All are materials that 
teachers of this particular ABE program have used and endorsed. 
Student level is indicated. 



TITLE: WORD LISTS FOR DICTIONARY USAGE AND SPELLING EXERCISES 
SOURCE: Harford Junior College, Community Service Division, Harford 
County, Bureau of Adult Education, Bel Air, Maryland and Army 
Education Center, Aberdeen Proving Grounds, Maryland 

COMMENT: Worked out cooperatively by the Army Adult Education Center at 
Abe.'deen Proving Grounds and Harford Junior College's Community 
Service Division, Adult Education Bureau, these dictionary and 
spelling exercises comprise a vocabulary, which students aiming 
for the GED high school equivalency diploma would encounter. 
Students must recognize misspelled words, must know alphabetical 
order, and use of dictionary "guide words." No answer key is 
given on these sheets . 



TITLE: 

AUTHOR: 

SOURCE: 

COMMENT: 



RECRUITMENT 

Howard, Ronald W. 

Opportun i tl es I ndus tri al i zat i on 



Center, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 



This is a series of five pamphlets on innovative methods used 
successfully by the Adult Armchair Education Project to recruit 
the urban disadvantaged of Philadelphia (the black ghetto poor) 
Into informal ABE classes meeting in area homes. Points stressed 
throughout the series are I) the need for face-to-face, door- 
to-door recruitment of students; 2) the use of trained and 
paid paraprofess ionals indigenous to the area as student 
recruiters; 3) the need to set meaningful goals with and for 
the students; the need to make teaching relevant; 5) the 
need to involve the community. The five pamphlets are designed 
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to help other areas throughout the nation set up similar 
programs involving equally large percentages of area 
populations most in need of such education and skill tral 



n I ng, 



TITLE: 

SOURCE: 
COMMENT: 



TITLE: 



AUTHOR: 
SOURCE; 



COMMENT: 



FINAL REPORT: PROJECT TO TRAIN TEACHERS IN ADULT BASIC 
EDUCATION CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT; JULY 21-AUGUST 8, 1969; 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 

Ohio State University; Center for Adult Education, Columbus, Ohio 

This report includes texts of speeches delivered during a 
three-weel< summer institute involving 113 participants with 
varying degrees of experience in adult basic education. Objec- 
tives of the worl<shop were to help develop sl<ills in the 
preparation of curricula for adult basic education and to train 
leaders for conducting in-service training programs in curri- 
culum development. It was also hoped that workshop participants 
would gain more insight into the characteristics of learners 
in ABE programs and develop the ability not only to evaluate 
published ABE materials but also to explore new approaches in 
the field to mal<e education more meaningful for the student. 

TOWARD A JOINT ATTACK ON FUNCTIONAL ILLITERACY; PROCEEDINGS OF 
THE OZARK-APPALACHIA CONFERENCE, HOT SPRINGS, ARKANSAS, 
NOVEMBER 3'^, 1969 
PI Icher, Palmer C. 

University of Arkansas; Division of Continuing Education, 
Fayettevi I le. Ark. 

Conference participants were ABE specialists from eight states-- 
Arkansas, Mississippi, Texas, New Mexico, Kentucky, Illinois, 
Arizona and California — the majority of these states with large 
land areas, low densities of population, tremendous numbers ot 
functionally illiterate, unemployed or under-employed persons. 
The basic questions which the conference attacked were: how 
to reach this largely untapped student potential; how to give 
each person a sense of self-esteem along with basic reading, 
arithmetic, writing and job skills; and how to choose personnel 
and materials designed specifically for the people of these 
areas. Stress was placed by the six major speakers on the 
need for more extensive use of paraprof ess ional s ; on continuous 
In-service training programs; on preparlhg video-taped 
materials for students to use at home as well as in school; 
on establishing resource centers to test new methods and 
materials; and cn gearing one's ABE program to the specific 
needs of a geogrdohic area. 
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TITLE: 

AUTHOR: 
SOURCE: 



COMMENTS: 



TITLE: 

AUTHOR: 

SOURCE: 

COMMENT; 



TITLE: 

AUTHOR: 

SOURCE: 



COMMENT; 



A SELECTED ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF INSTRUCTIONAL LITERACY 

MATERIALS FOR ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 

Smith, Edwin H. ; Berry, Elolse S. and others 

State of Florida, Dept. of Education, Division of Vocational, 

Technical and Adult Education 

This bibliography for teachers of adult basic education is 
divided into four sections: 1) communication skill building 
materials; 2) tests designed for ABE student placement; 
3) materials dealing with practical mathematics; and k) texts 
dealing with development of consumer and family education 
skills. Materials were chosen by the editors with the 
functionally illiterate adult in mind and with the emphasis 
largely on self-instructional texts and supplementary pamphlets 
Entries are general .a\sv\olated for content*, a ^sst of pub- 
lishers is provided, and most prices are included. 

A STATEWIDE PROFILE OF ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 
Essex, Martin W. 

State of Ohio, Dept. of Education, Columbus, Ohio 

This "profile" contains descriptive information about the 72 
ABE programs operational throughout the state of Ohio during 
the 1968-69 school year, when a comprehensive survey was taken. 
Information from three groups — program directors, teachers 
and students--was collected and analyzed. The survey covers 
such questions as housing of classes, scheduling, teacher 
recruitment, in-service training, curriculum content, student 
age, background and previous education, as well as attitude 
,and drop-out rate, and analyzes results in text, bar graph 
and summary form. 

RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT AND UTILIZATION IN ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 

Aker, George F. and Schroeder, Wayne L. 

Dept. of Adult an.-' Continuing Education, Florida State 

Un i vers i ty 

ihis is a report of a two-week residential seminar hosted by 
Florida State University for state directors of ABE programs. 
Sixty-four participants met to discuss mutual problems — such 
as, developing a better public image of adult education; the 
need to coordinate their efforts with those of other public 
community agencies; developing ways to complete educational 
and supportive services for under- 1 i terate adults; setting 
up a meaningful evaluation of existing programs and services. 
Authors stress that overall significance of the Institute can 
only be measured in future terms: changes that will actually 
occur in ABE in terms of a) greater participation among all 
adults in need of education; b) improved performance on part 
of both students and instructional staffs; c) creation and 
implementation of new and creative methodology; and d) 
greater accomplishment in eliminating illiteracy and all its 
attendant problems among adults. 
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TITLE: 

AUTHOR: 
SOURCE: 

COMMENT: 



TITLE: 

AUTHOR: 

SOURCE: 



COMMENT; 



VOCATIONAL EDUCATION: INNOVATIONS REVOLUTIONIZE CAREER 

TRAINING 

Smoker, David S. 

NatlonaT School Public Relations Association, Washington, D.C. 

This report summarizes new trends and new thinking in 
vocational education throughout the United States. Permanent 
program funding, work-study programs, exemplary programs 
and projects, residential vocational schools, moves toward 
coordination and consolidation of vocational education, 
manpower training programs, educat Ion- I ndustry partnerships 
are summarized hert. New Programs on the national level, on 
the state level, and In various municipalities are outlined. 
Important points include: 1) vocational education nOw 
concentrates 011 p^P^^^t^^^'^ ^^9 rather than on training for 
specific or narrow occupations; and 2) the status of 
vocational education has been greatly upgraded in recent years 
with the recognition that vocational education is for everyone 
and not just for the non-college-bound. 

DIRECTORY OF SPANISH-SPEAKING COMMUNITY ORGANIZATIONS 
Casti llo, Martin G. 

Cabinet Committee on Opportunity for the Spanish-speaking, 
Washington, D.C. 

This directory is a guide to more than 200 organizations 
throughout the country concerned w I th helping the Spanish- 
speaking citizenry to a better life. These agencies are listed 
alphabetically and state by state and include name of principal 
officer, address, phone number, date established and objectives 
Some of the objectives are protection of civil rights for the 
Spanish-speaking, help with housing, various aspects of 
consumer education, vocational help, medical services, scholar- 
ship aid, youth-and-communi ty organization, and cultural 
enrichment. 



TITLE: 

AUTHOR: 

SOURCE: 



COMMENT: 



YOUR GUIDE FOR TEACHING MONEY MANAGEMENT 
MacDonald, H.E., Grults, Shari 

Household Finance Corporation, Money Management Institute, 
Chicago, 111. 

This booklet Is a general guide for instructors In adult basic 
education teaching students to be more knowledgeable consumers 
and wise users of their buying power and/or credit. It does 
not parallel, chapter by chapter, any of the other booklets 
published by Money Management Institute. Concepts covered 
are consumer buying, consumer credit, savings, insurance and 
Investments, and consumer rights and responsibilities. The 
booklet opens Into double-fold pages. 
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TITLE: 

AUTHOR: 

SOURCE: 



COMMENT: 



TITLE: 

AUTHOR: 

SOUR-CE'. 



BIBLIOGRAPHY OF TEXTS 
Truj 1 1 lo, Thomas M. 
New Mexico State Dept. 
DIvIs ion of Vocational 



FOR ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 

of Education, Adult Education Division, 
Technical Education 



This btbl tography--wi th annotated comments including suggested 
grade level and text price--was prepared initially for the 
beginning ABE teacher in New Mexico and for the intermediate 
or advanced-class teacher who wanted to be l<ept advised of new 
and innovative texts as they ar« published. Five subject areas 
are covered in depth--Engl i sh as a Second Language, Language 6 
Reading, Social Studies, Mathematics, and Science. 



ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 



ADULT BASIC EDUCATION; 
Carter, Nancy B. 

3t. Louis Pub'^vc LVbrarv Systeiv\, Eiiucation Oepartment, St. Louis, Mo 



COMMENT: 



TITLE: 

AUTHOR: 

SOURCE: 

COMMENT 



TITLE: 
SOURCE: 



COMMENT; 



This bibliography contains several hundred . annotated listings of 
mostly well-l<nown commercial materials published for ABE. Comments 
include publisher, pages, and suggested grade level. A list of 
aval lc-b1e ABE tests (standard) is included, as is a publisher's 
list. 



AN ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 



INDIVIDUALIZED READING: 
Sartain, Harry W. 
International Reading Association, Newarl<, Delaware 



This compi lation represents a cross-section of opinion on indivi- 
dualized reading. Included are arguments for and against I.R., 
research studies and summaries, suggestions on instructional 
materials to be used, descriptions of programs which are fully 
individualized and those that incorporate individualized reading 
as one phase in the overall program. Items are listed under four 
groupings--!) views of individualized reading; 2) experimentation 
6 research; 3) classroom practices and k) materials of instruction. 

EDUCATIONAL ASPECTS OF PENAL INSTITUTION INMATES 

Northern Colorado Educational Board of Cooperative Services 

Information Retrieval Center, Boulder, Colorado 

This is the first in a series of two annotated bibliographies 
and a user's guide. Material summarized includes all documents 
recorded by ERIC dealing with educational aspects of penal 
institution inmates. Complete abstracts are given. Studies 
include those done at the Draper Correctional Institute, MDTA 
programs in penal institutions, remedial attitudinal therapy in 
the prison classroom, other experiments. 
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TITLE: PROGRAMMED INSTRUCTION AND COMPUTER-ASSISTED INSTRUCTION IN 

ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 
AUTHOR: Lumsden, D. Barry 

SOURCE: The Dept. of Adult and Community College Education, North Carolina 
State University, Raleigh, North Carolina 

COMMENT: Proceedings of a summer institute among leaders in the field of 
educational technology to develop new insights and techniques 
for the use of programmed instruction and computer-assisted 
instruction with under-educated adults to increase their efficiency 
of learning, the report covers such topics as: integrating 
programmed instruction into existing ABE programs; programming 
success for under-educated adults; the learning laboratory 
approach and the evaluation of programmed instruction materials. 

TITLE: TEACHING AOULT BASIC READING 

AUTHOR: Minaya, Edna, Brown, Don A., and others, 

SOURCE: The University of the State of New York/The State Education 

Department Bureau of Continuing Education Curriculum Development, 
Albany, New York 

COMMENT: This teaching guide is designed to provide a handbook for those 
who teach reading to adults on the basic and primary levels. It 
.may also be used for teacher training programs in reading. 
Provided is a review of basic theory applied to the adult student 
plus instruction in cl ass room procedures • Emphasis has been 
placed on the incorporation of a cyclic process of diagr.osis, 
instruction, reinforcement, and evaluation. Also included are 
a guide to skills sequences and speaking and listening activities. 
Appendices offer an explanation of relevant terms and generaliza- 
tions about phonetics, syllabication, and accent. A reference 
bibliography contains titles for both teachers and students. 

TITLE: INDEX TO EDUCATIONAL AUDIO TAPES 

SOURCE: Nation^^l Information Center for Educational Medla-UnI vers! ty of 
SoutheVn California, University Park, Los Angeles, California 

COMMENT: This index is intended to provide media staff, library personnel, 
and educators with a bibliographical guide to commercially 
prepared educational audio tapes. Offered in the volume are over 
10,000 titles of tapes which may be used with students on levels 
1-12, college students, teacher trainees, professionals, etc. 
It is divided into three main parts: SUBJECT GUIDE TO AUDIO 
TAPES, including a ^'Subject Heading Outline,'* and "Index to 
Subject Headings," and the Subject Guide to Audio Tapes, and 
ALPHABETICAL GUIDE TO AUDIO TAPES, which includes pertinent data 
such as age level, length, etc., and a DIRECTORY Or PRODUCERS 
AND DISTRIBUTORS. Also included is a section on how to use the 
i ndex. 
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TITLE: INDEX TO EDUCATIONAL VIDEOTAPES 

SOURCE: National Information Center for Educational Media (NICEM) - 

University of Southern California, University Park, Los Angeles, 
Ca 1 i f orn i a 

COMMENT: This index is intended to provide media staff, library personnel, 
and educators with a bibliographical guide to commercially 
prepared videotapes in Helical Scan and/or Standard Quadruplex 
configurations. Offered are over five thousand titles of 
videotapes which may be used with students on levels 1-12, 
college students, teacher trainees, professionals, etc. The 
volume is divided into three main parts: SUBJECT GUIDE TO VIDEO 
TAPES, including a "Subject Heading Outline," and "Index to 
Subject Headings," and the "Subject Guide to Videotapes," 
ALPHABETICAL GUIDE TO VIDEOTAPES, which includes pertinent data 
such as age level, length, etc., and a DIRECTORY OF PRODUCERS 
AND DISTRIBUTORS. Also included is a section on how to use the 
i ndex. 

TITLE: ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY; ADULT EDUCATION RESOURCE LIBRARY 
AUTHOR: Wright, Wynn, Ed.; Others 

SOURCE: State Department of Public Instruction, Phoenix, Arizona. Adult 
Education Division 

COMMENT: Over I6OO books, journals, magazines, tapes, and other educational 
tools published between I96O-I97O, but with the main portion of 
entries published during or after I965, are listed in this biblio- 
grphy for personnel involved in teaching adult students. Most 
entries are annotated for clarification of content. Divided 
into four main subject headings--!) Student Materials, 2) Teacher 
Resource Materials, 3) Tape Library, and k) Educational tools, 
the entries are subdivided into particular disciplines and 
interest areas. Inhouoe collection. A publisher's index is 
provi ded . 

TITLE: POVERTY: AN ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 
TEACHERS 

AUTHOR: Thompson, Ernestine H. 

SOURCE: Southern Regional Education Board, Atlanta, Georgia 

COMMENT: This annotated bibliography contains 205 entries divided into six 
main parts: 1) Face of Poverty, 2) People of Poverty, 3) Psychology 
of Poverty, k) Dynamics of Poverty, 5) Urbanization of Poverty, 
and 6) Abolition of Poverty. Entries include books, magazine 
articles, reports, educational programs, and studies pertaining 
to all facets of poverty and including all the various groups 
affected by poverty in the United States. The text includes 
author and subject indexes. 
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TITLE: 

AUTHOR: 

SOURCE: 

COMMENT: 



TITLE: 

AUTHOR: 
SOURCE: 



COMMENT; 



POVERTY AND WELFARE: JUSTICE IN URBAN AMERICA 
Ratcliffe, Robert H. ed and Others 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, Mass. 

One of a series of six textbooks on practical law and current 
problems designed to provide an understanding of the basic 
principles underlying the operation of law and to engage the 
student in critical analysis of procedure, forms, attitudes, 
alternatives, and resolutions of issues. This unit is concerned 
with the political, economic, and social problems of the poor 
and how existing law applies to them. Divided into five major 
parts--l) Poverty in America, 2) Poverty: Attitudes and Ibsues, 
3) Growth of Government Aiu, k) Welfare Programs Today, and 
5) .Conflicts in Court, the text includes sample forms, court 
cases, photographs, graphs, charts, study and discussion 
questions, and projects. A short bibliography and an index 
are appended. 

CURRICULUM RESOURCE UNIT; ADULT BASIC EDUCATION; READING FOR 
THE I JNCTIONALLY-ILLITERATE ADULT 
Cziok, Lester V. 

Minneapolis Public Schools, Community Educational Services, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

This unit, written around a vocabulary of 389 words most 
frequently used by adults is specifically designed for the 
"functionally illiterate" adult, who has not developed skills 
in reading and related spelling, writing, listening, and oral 
communication abilities. The unit is composed of loose sheets 
so that appropriate lessons may be chosen for each student 
according to his needs and so that irregular attendance need not 
interrupt the continuity of learning. Each student is able to 
proceed at his own pace. The readings center on family life 
activities. Pictures aid co.nprehension. Samp 1 e wr i 1 1 ng lessons 
help the student to develop cursive skills and to learn to fill 
out Job application forms. The unit is designed to give the 
student materials that are meaningful and challenging but not 
too difficult. 



MEXICAN-AMERICANS; A HANDBOOK FOR EDUCATORS 
Forbes , Jack D. 

Educational Systems Corporation, Washington, D. C. 

COMMENT: A handbook for educators who will be teaching students of Mexican 
ancestry, this gives a comprehensive history of the Mexican 
heritage, an analysis of the contributions of Mexican-Americans 
to our culture, a listing of the assets they bring into the 
classroom, a suggestion that a bi-lingual approach be used to 
make maximum use of their rich background and suggestions on 
how to give curricula in the school a Mexican dimension v^here 
appropriate. At the back of the booklet is a guide to further 
reading for teachers and educators and listings of materials 
(including audio-visur^ls) available for classroom use. 



TITLE: 
AUTHOR: 
SOURCE: 
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TITLE: 

AUTHOR: 

SOURCE: 

COMMENT: 



TITLE; 
SOURCE: 

COMMENT: 



^ITLE: 
SOURCE: 



COMMENT: 



AMERICAN MINORITIES; CONSUMER AWARENESS 
Howard, Ronald W. 

Opportunities Industrialization Center, 



BEST con MWlWIi 



Inc. , Phi ladelphia, Pa. 



This series, designed for the Adult Armchair Education program 
operated by Opportunities Industrialization Center, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa,, includes two Trainee Workbooks and a Group 
Leaders Manual. One Workbook, called Consumer Awareness , 
deals with wise buying, bogus salesmanship, frauds, consumer 
credit, and consumer contracts. The other Workbook, called 
Amer i can Minor! ties , deals with six major minority groups in 
America and consists of a short introductory reading, high- 
lighting history and accomplishments. The Workbooks also 
Include exercises to test comprehension, to reinforce new 
vocabulary, and to give practice ^'n grammar and writing. The 
Group Leaders Manual explains, in detail, how to conduct this 
ten-session motivational learning experience, which emphasizes 
trainee participation in group discussion. 

AIDS FROM A.B.A. - PUBLICATIONS AND OTHER MATERIALS 
American Bankers Association, Washington, D.C. 

Listing more than AOO items--most of them booklets, but 
including special forms and films and Instructional aids as 
well— this Is the most recently published bibliography of aids 
available from the American Bankers Assoc. In addition to a 
table of contents there are three Indexes; one by subject; 
one alphabetical and one by numerical listing. Some materials 
are free; others are not. Complete price information is 
incl uded. 
# 

CONSUMER EDUCATION; CHANGING TIMES EDUCATION SERVICE 

Changing Times Education Service, Kiplinger Washington Editors, Inc 

Editor;s Park, Maryland 

This series is a sample of materials produced by the Changing 
Times Education Service, and includes 6 magazines, a teacher's 
guide for each issue, and a six-part teaching kit which relates 
to the publications. The texts are issues of Changing Times , 
a consumer-information and analysis magazine published monthly. 
The guides are issues of Teacher^s Journal, also published 
monthly in conjunction with the magazine. The teaching kit 
Is a set of five packets of materials for in-class use with 
lessons on Earning, Spending, Borrowing, Savings, and Budgeting, 
and one general guide to the concept and use of the packets. 
Magazines and journals are available by subscription at class- 
room prices; kit may be ordered separately from the publisher. 
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TITLE: BE INFORMED SERIES: UNITS 1-10; STUDY UNITS FOR ADULTS 
AUTHOR: Navakouski, DIanne 
SOURCE: New Readers Press, Syracuse, New York 

COMMENT: This is a ten-unit study guide and work text for adults, written 
especially for use in ABE classes, special education and work- 
incentive programs. First developed by Laubach Literacy, 
publishers of the easy-English newspaper for adults, "News for 
You," this employs the same-style format with four-page 
newspaper-type presentations and illustrations of a particular 
aspect of money management. Each of the five subdivisions within 
a'' particular unit contains a four-page folder of review exercises 
to test comprehension of concepts taught. The ten major units 
covered are: 1) Personal Credit; 2) Buying an Auto; 3) Owning 
an Auto; 4) Buying a House; 5) Personal Insurance; 6) Renting 
a House; 7) Finding a Job; 8) Reading yoMK Newspaper; 9) Taxes 
and 10) Banking. A brief teacher's guide is included. 

SKILLS DEVELOPMENT BOOK - TEACHER'S MANUAL 

THE NOONAN-SPRADLEY DIAGNOSTIC PROGRAM OF COMPUTATIONAL SKILLS 
Noonan, Barry and Spradley, Thomas S. 
Allied Education Council 

This guide which accompanies the workbook and test booklet of 
the Noonan-Spradley Diagnostic Program of Computational Skills, 
is designed for use in remedial classes of both children and 
adults, English and non-English speaking pupils. Besides 
providing answers to the exercises in the Skills Development 
Book, the guide also offers instructions for administering the 
diagnostic test itself and a scoring template for test book problems. 

TITLE: SKILLS DEVELOPMENT BOOK - TEST BOOK 

NOONAN-SPRADLEY DIAGNOSTIC PROGRAM OF COMPUTATIONAL SKILLS 
AUTHOR: Noonan, Barry and Spradley, Thomas S. 

COMMENT: This test booklet which accompanies the Skills Development Book 
of the Noonan-Spradley Diagnostic Program of Computational 
Skills is designed for use in remedial classes of both children 
and adults, English and non-English speaking students. They 
begin by taking this test, in which they must select the proper 
answer (from a group of 5) to problems ranging from addition 
and subtraction to work Ir fractions and decimals. The results 
of this test give the student and instructor an indication of 
exactly which skills need strengthening. Work is then done in 
these areas in the Skills Development Book until the teacher 
feels it is time to re- test. 



TITLE: 

AUTHOR: 
SOURCE: 

COMMENT: 
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TITLE: 

AUTHOR: 

SOURCE: 

COMMENT: 



TITLE: 

AUTHOR: 

SOURCE: 

COMMENT : 



TITLE: 

AUTHOR: 

SOURCE: 

COMMENT: 



TITLE: 

AUTHOR: 

SOURCE: 

COMMENT: 



TITLE: 

AUTHOR: 

SOURCE: 

COMMENT: 



RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF CITIZENS: BOOK I 
Shawn , Bernard 

Frank E. Richards, Publisher, Phoenix, New York 

This is the first in a series of three workbooks designed to 
be used as a supplement to the original text of Foundat ions 
of Citizenship , Short reading paragraphs are followed by 
exercises to test reading comprehens i on %nd grasp of particular 
concepts covered. Book I discusses family responsibilities 
and proper job attitudes. 

RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF CITIZENS: BOOK II 
Shawn , Berna rd 

Frank E. Richards, Publisher, Phoenix, New York . 

This is the second in a series of three workbooks designed to 
be used as a supplement to the original text of Foundat ions 
of Ci tizenship > Short reading paragraphs are followed by 
exercises to test reading comprehension and grasp of particular 
concepts covered. Book II discusses taxes, banking forms, and 
use of a checking account, etc. 

RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF CITIZENS: BOOK III 
Shawn , Berna rd 

Frank E, Richards. Publisher, Phoenix, New York 

This is the third in a series of three workbooks designed to be 
used as a supplement to the original text of Foundat ions of 
Ci t izenship * Short reading paragraphs are followed by exercises 
to test reading comprehension and grasp of particular concepts 
covered. Book III discusses workers* rights--unemployment 
and disability insurance, workmen's compensation, etc. 

GETTING READY FOR PAY DAY 

Hudson, Margaret W. and Weaver, Ann A. 

Frank E. Richards, Publisher, Phoenix, New York 

This is a series of three workbooks designed to teach the 
adult student proper ways to handle the money he earns in order 
to effectively provide for his own and his family's needs. 
Book I covers Checking Accounts; Book II covers Savings Accounts; 
and Book 3 titled Planning Ahead , covers the need to budget. 
Extensive practice is provided. 

USEFUL ARITHMETIC 
Wool , John D. 

Frank E. Richards, Publisher, Phoenix, New York 

These two workbooks give the adult student extensive practice in 
figuring grocery and other bills, in doing price comparison, 
in computing costs of transportation, membership dues, restaurant 
checks, etc. Short paragraphs of text are followed by exercises 
directly relatec to the concepts being stressed. Book II goes 
into more depth and more difficult arithmetic concept5--cost of 
installment loans, setting up budgets, checking and savings 
accounts, etc. 
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TITLE: ARITHMETIC THAT WE NEED 
AUTHOR: Mooney , Thomas J. 

SOURCE: Frank E. Richards, Publisher, Phoenix, New York 

COMMENT: Basic skills in mathematics are covered in ten chapters-- 

measurement, per cent, discounts, temperature, money and time 
computations, area, perimeter, Roman numerals, liquid 
comparisons, etc. From a concrete concept students are taken 
step by step to a more abstract level. Explanations are 
followed by examples and exercises to test comprehension, 

TITLE: USING MONEY SERIES 
AUTHOR: Wool , John D. 

SOURCE: Frank E. Richards, Publisher, Phoenix, New York 

ttiWEtiT: This is a series of four workbooks v^inose uUmale aim is to . 

teach the principles and practices of successful money manage- 
ment to adults. Book One introduces coins by name and value. 
Book Two concentrates on the correct way to make change. Book 
Three teaches ways to be a wise consumer, to compare prices, 
and to budget. Book Four deals with earning, spending, and 
saving power, covering credit, installment buying, loans, 
savings and checking accounts, etc. Black and white illustrations 
help students to understand the concepts being taught. Exercises 
check comprehension. 

TITLE: YOUR GUIDE TO SKILLFUL SPEAKING 
AUTHOR: Hardwick, Lucy Hardin 

SOURCE: Good Reading Rack Service, Good Reading Communications, Inc. 
New York 



COMMENT: This book is a handbook which presents in a direct conversational 



manner, the qualities of a good speech, how to 
and how to deliver it effectively. Nine steps 
planning the speech. Specific advice is given 
understand, coherent manner. Students may use 
assignment or they may use it independently. 



prepare i t , 
a re g i ven in 
in an easy to 
this as a class 



TITLE: HOW TO SAY WHAT YOU MEAN 
AUTHOR: Angel 1 , Madel ine 
SOURCE: Good Reading Rack Service, 
New York 



Good Reading Communications, lnc< 



COMMENT: This booklet focuses attention on the art of everyday speech. 

By answering a set of provocative questions, it explains the 
qualities which help to develop a good speaker and a good 
listener. Special emphasis is placed on good grammar distinct 
speech, and appropriate gestures. The questions stan^. out 
since they are printed on a yellow background and the rest of 
the text is written on white. This is a common sense approach 
to more effective communication through better speech. 
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TITLE: 

AUTHOR: 

SOURCE: 



COMMENT: 



TITLE: 
SOURCE; 



COMMENT: 



PUT SENSE INTO YOUR DOLLAR 

Hardwick, Lucy Hardin 

Good Reading Rack Service, Good Reading 

New York 



Communications, Inc. 



This booklet offers suggestions on how to get the most for your 
money. The emphasis is on organization and planning. A calendar 
of "Best Buying" times is presented so the student can consider 
buying out-of-season merchandise at clearance prices. Tips on 
buying food and clothing are also, given. Transportation and 
recreation are also considered. In all the areas discussed, 
concrete and practical suggestions are made. Finally, theie is 
a section on credit and installment buying. 

ADULT BASIC EDUCATION CURRICULUM GUIDE 

West Virginia State Board of Education, Division of Vocational 
Education, Charleston, West Virginia 

Intended as an outline guide to the subjects, areas of knowledge 
and skills needed by the undereducated adult before he can 
advance in modern society, this guide outlines specific areas 
to be covered in English, Science, Arithmetic, Social Studies, 
etc., with special emphasis on suiting skills to the student's 
occupation and geographical location. Introductory articles 
emphasize the role of the teacher in interesting and retaining 
the adult student. A short list of ABF. instructional materials 
is included. 



TITLE: 

AUTHOR; 

SOURCE: 



COMMENT; 



ADULT BASIC EDUCATION INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS GUIDE 

Winget, Lerue (Deputy Superintendent of Instruction) 

Utah State Board of Education, Division of Special Educational 

Services, Section of Adult Education 

Divided into five main parts--l) Instructional Materials Used 
and Evaluated by District Adult Basic Education Personnel, 
2) Adult Basic Education Instructional Materials by Publisher 
and Curriculum Area, 3) Adult Basic Education Instructional 
Materials by Curriculum Area, ^) Adult Education Material for 
Teachers and Administrators, and 5) Adult Education Publishers 
and Suppliers, this bibliography classifies in-use books and 
related materials by publisher, price, suggested grade level, 
format (programmed, basal, enrichment), and in section one, 
by evaluations of teachers and administrators. Some entries 
are annotated (by publisher) for content. 
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TITLE: A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MATERIALS FOR ADULT EDUCATION 
AUTHOR: (Adult Reading Center, Kalamazoo, Michigan) 
SOURCE: State Department of Education, Vocat I onal -'Technical Education 
Division, Cheyenne, Wyoming 



COMMENT: Over 900 textbool<s, visual aids, machines, equipment, and other 
materials are indexed by author, title, and publisher, and 
are arranged alphabetically by author under subject headings. 
This guide is designed to be a comprehensive bibliography of 
available materials for Adult Education in Wyoming. Host entries 
are annotated briefly; prices are provided. All general 
curriculum subjects are covered briefly; additional sections on 
guidance, reference, poverty, dropouts, and teachir^g methods 
are included. 



TITLE: OPERATION ALPHABET I: STUDENT WORKBOOK 

SOURCE: Noble and Noble, Publishers, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

COMMENT: Designed to give semi- 1 i terate adults practice in receding and 
writing, this worl<bool< contains 100 short lessons each divided 
Into We Read and We Write, with four or five new words assigned 
to each story. A glossary, handwriting charts, and worl< space 
are provided. Drawings illustrate the lessons. 

TITLE: FINAL REPORT: DEMONSTRATION AND EVALUATION OF PROGRAM LEARNING 

IN ABE LEARNING CENTERS. 
AUTHOR: Sourifman, Vivian M. , Ed. 

SOURCE: Adult and Continuing Education Center, Montclair State College^ 
Upper Montclair, New Jersey 

COMMENT: These materials represent the procedure, findings, and 

recommendations of the Demonstration Learning Center Project 
in Newarl<-Camden, New Jersey, July, 1968-August 1970, and the 
materials developed by project participants. A three-volume 
final report discusses the operation and findings of the 
centers and includes teacher-developed materials, supplementary 
reports, bibliographies, and all data pertinent to the develop-* 
ment of the centers. Two teacher-developed tapes accompany 
lesson plans in Volume II. A separate publication, Guidel i nes 
For ABE Learning Centers , records ideas, suggestions, and 
conclusions gleaned from the experiences of project participants. 
Also Included In this series is Strategy and Action; Curricular- 
Instructional Materials and Related Media for the Disadvantaged 
Adul t in the 1970's , which contains the proceedings of a conference 
at Cherry Hill, New Jersey, February ^-6, 1970, sponsored in 
part by the Learning Center project. 
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TITLE: 
SOURCE: 



COMMENT; 



HUMAN RESOURCE CENTER DIRECTORY 
Southwestern Cooperative Educationa 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 



Laboratory, Inc. 



A reference bank of @ 1000 persons, most living in the south- 
western or western United States, who have considerable 
expertise in educat i oi.dl , socio-economic, and cultural matters 
as they relate to the non-English speaking Span i sh-surnamed 
adult. Persons are listed by name, title, present occupation, 
academic background, assignment preference, and expertise. 
A separate index classifies them alphabetically by curriculum 
area. 



TITLE: 

AUTHOR: 

SOURCE: 

COMMENT: 



TITLE: 

SOURCE: 

COMMENT: 



THE INDIAN AND ADULT EDUCATION 
Redbi rd , Helen Marie 

Oregon College of Education, Monmouth, Oregon 

Based on the principle that most ABE teachers are ill-prepared 
in awareness to the pertinent differences of the culturally 
and socially different, this study discusses the historical 
background, cultural milieu, religions, primitive education, 
cusvomb, and habits of the American Indian. Emphasis throughout 
is on the very special sensitivity needed to understand and 
relate to the Indian in a social setting. Sections of the 
text include pertinent data on the Indian, approaches to his 
education, and the role of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. Also 
included is a paper, *'Ways of Working with the Navajos Who 
Have Not Learned the White Man's Ways," by Kathryn Polacca, 
a Navajo-Hopi and an Adult Education Specialist. Paper 
discusses in particular the customs and attitudes of the Navajo, 
with suggestions for the non-Indian teacher. 



A GUIDE FOR CURRICULUM PLANNING- 
(EXPERIMENTAL COPY) 
Texas Education Agency 



'BASIC EDUCATION FOR ADULTS 



Although this Guide has been divided into specific content 
areas--communications , mathematics, science and health, civic 
education, and social ski 1 1s--emphas i s is on communicating 
in English and on mathw/iiat i cs . The Guide represents the 
efforts of 100 local school district teachers and administrators 
In preparing a '*base curriculum" which should then be adapted 
for local needs of adult students. A rating sheet is included 
for administrators and educators in ABE programs to fill out 
as a guide for future revision and further refinement. 



• 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

TITLE: TEACHER'S SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHING ADULTS IN ADULT BASIC 

EDUCATION 
AUTHOR: Benson, Viola and others 
SOURCE: Texas Education Agency, Austin, Texas 

COMMENT: Developed for teachers, supervisors and administrators 

involved in ABE programs throughout Texas, this booklet offers 
a guide to others in setting up or refining the skills curriculum 
in their own schools. Charts and outlines for sequential 
learning of reading skills; communications, skills (listening, 
speaking, reading and writing); and mathematical skills are 
i ncl uded . 



TITLE: PRESENTING YOUR PROGRAM OF ADULT EDUCATION 
AUTHOR: Mock, Ralph 

SOURCE: Texas Education Agency, Division of Adult 6 Continuing 
Educat ion 

COMMENT: A handbook designed to aid those concerned with ABE programs 

to bring their message to a wider audience, this booklet presents 
both a sampling of public relations techniques that have been 
proven successful and actual releases, announcements, adver- 
tisements, newspaper articles and notices that various ABE 
centers throughout the state of Texas have used successfully. 

TITLE: SELECTION AND EFFECTIVE USE OF PARAPROFESSIONALS IN ADULT 
EDUCATION 

SOURCE: Texas Education Agency, Division of Adult 6 Continuing Education, 
Austin, Texas 

COMMENT: This is a compact outline covering utilization, recruitment, 

assignment and orientation of paraprofess ionals into the adult 
basic education program to increase the effectiveness of the 
teacher in- the classroom and relieve him of routine procedures. 
The importance of continuing on-the-job instruction and 
supervision is stressed as is the need for effective patterns 
of cooperation to be established between the instructor and 
paraprofess ionals . Important do's and dont's for teachers 
are 1 i 5ted. 

TITLE: TECHNIQUES— FOR TEACHERS OF ADULTS 
SOURCE: Texas Education Agency, Austin, Texas 

COMMENT: Covering items such as "the first class meeting," danger signals 
of adult drop-outs," the "psychology ' learning" . nd "teacher- 
student relationships," these suggestions, first pub.ished 
by the Dept. of Defense and reprinted by the Texas Education 
Agency, are designed to help the beginning ABE teacher get off 
to a good start. Included is an )8-point rating questionnaire 
on a teacher's GAQ (get acquainted qualities). 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

TITLE: HOLT ADULT BASIC EDUCATION: FIRST SERIES (A SAMPLE) 
SOURCE: Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, New York, N. Y. 

COMMENT: This first series of the Holt Adult Basic Education program, 
includes 5 texts and one workbook designed to give the 
newly- 1 i terate adult practice in using his reading skills 
within a meaningful economic context, Foui of the texts, How 
to Get Along on the Job , Life With the Lucketts > The Thomases 
Life Here , and Get Your Money's Worth , are comprised of 20-30 
progressive stories about a family trying to survive on a 
limited budget. Emphasis is on principles of home management, 
budgeting, food buying, community responsibility, and job 
attitudes. The fifth text. Le arning How to Read and Write , 
is designed to increase the student's vocabulary by about 
1500 words while developing his parallel reading and writing 
skills. The workbook. Learn ing to Wri te , is a ruled practice 
book for both manuscript and cursive writing. 

TITLE: JOB DEVELOPMENT TECHNIQUES 
AUTHOR: Murray, Donald E. 

SOURCE: ESC (Educational Systems Corp) Wash i ngton , D. C. 

COMMENT: Designed to help poverty programs to bridge the gap between 

their unemployed or under-employed participants and the world 
of work, this comprehensive guide emphas 1 2:es problem areas and 
pitfalls to avoid if avenues of job development and placement 
^re to be broadened. The necessity to place people in jobs 
where not only their aptitudes but their interests lead them 
rather than to *'plug holes" in employment ranks is stressed. 
Special sections cover job development in rural areas, working 
with unions, introduction and job orientation, follow-up 
after placement, the "world of work" curriculum, supportive 
'^.ervices and record keeping. Sample forms are included. The 
appendix includes a list of recognized skill centers throughout 
the country, mailing addrr:^.:,es of manpower administrative 
agencies and suggested reelings. 

TITLE: MICHIGAN TRACKING PROGRAM 

AUTHOR: Smith, Donald E. P. and Geake, R. Robert 

SOURCE: Ann Arbor Publishers, Ann Arbor, Michigan 

COMMENT: A set of two workbooks Visual Tracking and W ork Tracking , and 
one teacher's manual. Visual Tracking is a by-product of a 
University of Michigan research program on perceptual skills 
in reading, where it was found that erratic eye movements were 
the cause of most reading erros, both in children and adults. 
Both workbooks use the tracking method--students must select 
the right word or letter from groups of random letters or 
nonsense words. Workbooks are designed for children or adults, 
and are sel f- i nst ruct iona 1 . The brief manual gives an 
introduction to the program. 
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TITLE: 
SOURCE: 



COMMENT: 



ACHIEVEMENTS OF 
Appalachian ABE 
Morehead, Ky. 



THE AABEDC: FINAL REPORT 

Demonstration Center, Morehead State University, 



TITLE: 

AUTHOR: 
SOURCE: 



COMMENT 



TITLE: 
SOURCE: 



COMMENT: 



This is the final report of the special project entitled: 
"Demonstration, Developmental, and Research Project of 
Programs, Materials, Facilities, and Educational Technology 
for Undereducated Adults*' for the funding period of September, 
1968- September, I969. The project included modules throughout 
that area designated as Appalachia, and experimented with 
traditional classes, mobile field units, learning centers and 
laboratories, and various new approaches to an undereducated 
population. This document contains summaries of purpose, the 
methods, findings, and analysis of various state modules, 
facility, personnel, and evaluation information, and several 
appendices which outline the fiscal, organizational, etc, ^ 
structure of the project as a whole. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: CLEARINGHOUSE ON MEXICAN AMERICAN ADULT BASIC 
EDUCATION 

Dominquez, Ralph G., Editor 

Southwestern Cooperative Educational Laboratory, Albuquerque, 
New Mexi co 

This collection of over 3000 abstracts represents all materials 
listed in the SWECEL clearinghouse in Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
All ABE curricula subjects are represented to some extent, all 
with reference to ESL students or adult illiterates, but 
emphasis is on 1) teaching English communications skills to 
Spanish-speaking Americans; and 2) publications dealing with 
the socio-economic-educational plight of Mexican-Americans. 
Included are commercial publications, project reports, monographs, 
audio-visual aids, papers, surveys, government reports, etc 
Materials are indexed by primary descriptors; abstracts include 
short resumes of content and availability information. A 32-page 
primary descriptor catalogue is provided. 

HOW TO ESTABLISH AN ADULT LEARNING CENTER 

Extension Teaching and Field Service Bureau, Division of Extension, 
University of Texas, Austin, Texas 

Based on the success of the TEA Learning Center in Austin, Texas, 
this document is designed as a step-by-step guide to the adminis- 
trative, functional, and operational processes to establishing 
and maintaining a successful learning center. Included are 
outlines of goals and objectives, instructional., personne] , 
and faculty needs, funding, recruiting, and evaluation processes,, 
find a series of staff-developed contributions--a record folder, 
placement guides, a math placement exam, samples from the 
reading skills development program, recommended texts and 
audio-visual aids* Some photographs, charts, and diagrams are 
provi ded. 
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TITLE: 
SOURCE: 

COMMENT: 



TITLE: 
SOURCE: 



A GUIDE FOR CURRICULUM PLANNING: BASIC EDUCATION FOR ADULTS 
Texas tducation Agency, Austin, Texas 

This guide contains unit goals, teaching suggestions, sample 
lesson plans, and sample student material for general ABE 
programs. Lesson and unit plans are in outline form. Materials 
(commercial and non-commerci al ) recommended for each lesson 
are listed simultaneously, A selected bibliography for professional 
materials on ABE is provided, as are outlines for curriculum 
planning evaluation and personnel development. 



PROGRAMS 
Programs 
Island 



FOR ACHIEVEMENT 
for Achievement 



IN READING (PAR) 

in Reading, Inc., Providence, Rhode 



COMMENT: 



TITLE: 

AUTHOR: 

SOURCE: 

COMMENT: 



This program is a set of two different independent but inter- 
changabie series; the core of the program is Powereading ^ 
a reading skills program of five workbooks designed for 
high school level and one instructor's manual. The larger 
series, H igh School Eg ui valency , includes the Powereading 
program but adds workbooks for skills In English, Mathematics, 
and Algebra, along with sample H,S.E, tests and answers and 
another instructor's guide, SEE: Programs for Achievement in 
Read! ng (PAR) : Powereadi ng and Programs for Achievement in 
Reading (PARy : High School Equivalency, 

I WANT TO READ AND WRITE (REVISED EDITION) 
Smith, Harley A, and Wilbert, Ida Lee King 
Steck-Vaughn Company, Austin, Texas 



I Want to Read and Write is a workbook 
reading and writing. The 



for adul ts who are 
eleven units contai 



beg innerT in reading and writing. The eleven units contained 
in the book are directed toward establishing and developing 
a basic vocabulary of 117 sight words and 220 service words. 
Although the lessons are sequential in reading and difficulty, 
they may be used according to the teacher's discretion. Each 
unit contains an Introduction, "Words to Study," a short written 
passage, and a possible discussion topic, "Things to Talk 
About," 



TITLE: CAMBRIDGE WORK-A-TEXT IN ENGLISH 
AUTHOR: Gray, Lee Learner and Hauser, Travis L. 
SOURCE: Cambridge Book Company, Inc, New York, N, Y, 

COMMENT: This set of two workbooks is designed to provide a strong grammar 
foundation in order to communicate more effectiveJy in both 
speaking and writing. In both books, grammatical principles are 
related to unit themes ("Telling Stories—Writing Complex 
Sentences" and "Let's Talk It Over—Working with Verbs"), but in 
Book 2 there is an emphasis on media ("How to Read a Newspaper-- 
More About Verbs," and "You and Your Televi s ion--Complex Sentences' 
There are testing exercises containing such operations as 
diagramming sentences and writing letters, and a grammar usage 
and review section. Pages are perforated. 
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TITLE: 

AUTHOR: 

SOURCE: 

COMMENT; 



TITLE: 

AUTHOR: 

SOURCE: 

COMMENT; 



TITLE: 

AUTHOR: 
SOURCE: 

COMMENT: 



SPECIFIC SKILL SERIES 
Boning, Richard A. 
Barnell Loft, Ltd., Long 



I s land , New York 



This series Is designed to develop seven crucial reading skills: 
Fol lowing Pi rections . Using the Context . Getting the Facts . 
Locating the Answer . Working wi th Sounds . Getting the Main Idea , 
and Drawing Conclusions . It is a structured reading program 
which may be used to achieve rapid results with children or 
adults, or as a supplementary drill on an individualized basis. 
Above titles form seven individual programs, each comprised of 
s ix workbooks. Workbooks are lettered A through F, representing 
corresponding grade levels from one to six. Although some 
programs are aimed at readers who can handle difficult material 
and others not, format is uniform throughout the series. Written 
material is followed by multiple choice questions. Stories 
included have their accent on the bizarre. Separately purchased 
answer sheets (for most workbooks) make series non-consumable. 
Included in each book is an introduction to the teacher. 



RAPID COMPREHENSION 
Stauffer, Pussel G. 
LEARN Incorporated, 



THROUGH EFFECTIVE READING 

Berg, Jean Horton 
Haddonfield, New Jersey 



ERIC 



This set of three workbooks and a teaching guide comprise the 
Rapid Comprehension Through Effective Reading program, a 
developmental rather than remedial program for the slightly 
below average to gifted student on levels 9-12. It aims at 
helping students to become effective readers, emphasizing 
reading as a thinking process as opposed to a mechanical one. 
Structure of program permits students to work at their own 
rate with the teacher as a guide and tutor. After a prepara- 
tory lecture by teacher, students read a lengthy introduction 
and take a pre-test. They are then introduced to various types 
of reading--skim, scan, study, suvey, and rapid reading. 
Material Is presented in the form of wri tten instructions and 
practiced through the use of stories and passages. Book 3 
utilizes outside readlng--six paperbacks ( LI 1 ies of the Field . 
The Screwtape Letters . The Russian Revolution . The Comedians . 
The Turn of the Screw and Daisy Miller , and Barabbas ) which may 
be purchased along with the workbooks. Answers to questions 
in all exercises are found at the bottom of each page. A 
post-test determines progress. The teacher's guide offers an 
over-view of the program, guides for lecture and lesson planning 
and model .schedules. 

LITERATURE ABOUT THE AMERICAN INDIAN--A GUIDE FOR ADULT EDUCATION 
LEADERS 

Rickards, Montana H. 

Oregon College of Education, Monmouth, Oregon 

In an attempt to acquaint ABE and other teachers with the literature 
and heritage of the American Indian students in their classes, and 
to awaken in their fellow classmates respect for* their traditions 
and contributions to civilization, the U.S. Office of Education 
subsidized the preparation and printing of this booklet in conjunction 
with the Oregon College of Education. In addition to text references 
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TITLE: 

AUTHOR: 
SOURCE: 



COMMENT 



throughout the booklet, there is a 7-page bibliography at the 
back of books by and/or about American Indians, Samples of 
Indian poetry and references to periodicals are also included, 

TROUBLE IN OUR COMMUNITY: THE ISSUE IN BLACK AND WHITE; A MANUAL 
OF READINGS FOR ADULT DISCUSSION 
Phillips, W. M. and Kahn, Ethel D. 

Cooperative Extension Service/College of Agriculture and 
Environmental Science/Rutgers Un i vers i t^VNew Brunswick, New 
Jersey 

This anthology of excellent literature, essays, papers, reports, 
poetry, etc., originally intended for use with suburban adult 
discussion groups, would be very useful to any ABE teacher or 
administrator struggling to understand his students or the target 
population of his program. Organized into eight chapters--one 
for each discussion session--the book contains essays, fiction 
and poetry by prominent blacks and Puerto Ricans such as 
Eldridge Cleaver, Sonia Sanchez, Malcolm X, and Gwendolyn Brooks; 
opinions by sociologists such as Oscar Lewis, and other concerned 
Individuals such as Charles Silverman, James Coleman, and Wallace 
Mendelson; and various government committee reports. Black 
Panther publications, etc. Subject groupings include "Equality 
in What?" "Allegory of Individuals," "Conflict," "Power les sness ," 
"Law and Order: Institutional Dysfunction," "Violence and 
Aggress ion--Another Definition," "Militance or Moderation Or 
(?)," and "Is There Still Time?" 



TITLE: ARE THE POOR DIFFERENT FROM YOU AND ME? 
AUTHOR: B^um, Zahave D* 

SOURCE: The Johns Hopkins University/Department of Socia 
Baltimore, Md. 



Relat ions , 



COMMENT: This paper was prepared for the Workshop to Increase and Improve 
University Teacher Training Programs in ABE, held March 1969. 
The author discusses the different research approaches to the 
poor, whether the poor are quantitively or qualitively different 
from higher social strata, and deals with the concept of a 
"culture of poverty" from a sociologist's viewpoint. The paper 
summarizes the findings from a literature review. On Understanding: 
Perspective from the Social Sciences , edited by Daniel P. Moynihan. 
Appended are an occupational mobility chart and a bibliography. 

TITLE: BIBLIOGRAPHY MATERIALS FOR THE ADULT BAS»C EDUCATION STUDENT 
SOURCE: National University Extension Association, Silver Springs, Maryland 

COMMENT: This annotated bibliography covers six major subject areas: 1) 
Communication Skills; 2) Computation Skills; 3) Social Studies; 
k) The World of Work; 5) Individual and Family Development and 
6) Materials for the Spanish-Speaking Student. Programmed 
. materials have been grouped separately under each heading. 
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TITLE: BIBLIOGRAFIA DE AZTLA: AN ANNOTATED CHICANO BIBLIOGRAPHY 
AUTHOR: Barrios, Ernie, Editor 

SOURCE: Centro de Estudios Chicanos Pub 1 i cat ions i San Diegoi California 

COMMENT: This annotated bibliography was compiled by Chicaoo (Mexican- 
American students at San Diego State College with the purpose 
of providing both negative and positive criticism of materials 
written about their people. Operating under the premise that 
much of the studies and literature written since 1920 has merely 
advanced the case for white supremacy i the editors present 
this volume in order to expose the racist materials as well as 
point out valuable works which may be used in advancing their 
cause for Chicano autonomy. The text begins with explanatory 
introductions to both this particular project and the cause 
itself and a list of relevant terms, followed by book listings 
according to subject and/or use. Included is a short section 
on the Native American (Indian), a guide to journals and periodi- 
cals, reference materials, and indexes by title and author. 

TITLE: * ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 
AUTHOR: Nazzaro, Lois B. 

SOURCE: The Free Library of P,h i I adel ph i a ; Reader Development Program 

COMMENT: This annotated bibliography not only gives a brief summary of 

contents of M materials listed, but also suggested grade-level 
to help ABE teachers select those most suitable for their 
classes. There are seven major categories: 1) Leisure Reading; 
2) The Community (Citizenship); 3) Family Life; k) Jobs; 
5) Reading, Writing, Arithmetic; 6) Science and 7) The World 
and Its Peop1e--Famous People: Minority History; United States. 
Materials listed are designed to aid undereducated adults to 
overcome educational, cultural and economic deficiencies in 
the I r 1 i ves . 



TITLE: BIBLIOGRAPHY MATERIALS FOR THE ADULT ADMINISTRATOR AND TEACHER 
SOURCE: National University Extension Association, Silver Springs, Maryland 

COMMENT: This selected bibliography has been prepared for use by 

administrators and teachers of ABE programs. There are six 
major subject headings: 1) programmed instruction; 2) educational 
technology; 3) administration; k) teaching methods and materials; 
5) understanding the ABE student and 6) Counseling and Testing. 
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TITLE: ADMINISTRATION OF ADULT BASIC EDUCATION PROGRAMS — CASE STUDIES 

AND GUIDELINES 
AUTHOR: Luke, Robert A. 

SOURCE: National University Extension Association, Silver Springs, Maryland 

COMMENT: This booklet contains materials prepared by NAPSAE for the I967 
summer institutes for administrators of ABE programs. Part I 
Is a series of case studies typical of problems encountered in 
administering a program of adult basic education. Part 2 is a 
series of general guidelines designed to help in the solution 
of such problems. These materials were presented to participants 
early In the Institute to stimulate discussion of these and other 
problems they have encountered and to help each other from the 
sharing of such experiences. 



TITLE: /OU AND YOUR JOB 

AUTHOR: Moynihan, Paul and Jane and Daeger, Giles A. 

SOURCE: Milwaukee Vocational Technical and Adult Schools, MDTA Program, 
Mi Iwaukee, Wiscons in 

COMMENT: This manual for instructors and counselors is designed for 
use with the five student texts that comprise the series: 
You and Your Job -- 1) What Is It? 2) Where Is It? 3) How To 
Get It; k) How to Keep It; and 5) Where Do You Go From Here? 
The manual follows each booklet chapter by chapter, gives 
specific aims, materials needed for classroom use, suggested 
teaching procedures and ideas for class discussign and 
enrichment activities. 



TITLE: PREPARATION FOR EMPLOYMENT AS A MOTIVATION FOR ADULT BASIC 

EDUCATION 
AUTHOR: Gregory, Francis 

COMMENT: The basic premise of this talk, presented at a teacher-train 
workshop in ABE, is that when academic work is intelligently 
coordinated with vocational skill training, trainees grow faster 
in both areas. Case histories from Urban League files and 
other agencies bear this out. The author says that ABE is a 
necessary component of job training and, in fact, that ABE 
combined with job-training skills points the way to a better 
life for those long steeped in the pattern of poverty, unemploy- 
ment and al ienation. 



TITLE: THE TOTAL FEDERAL EFFORT IN ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 
SOURCE: U. S. Office of Education, Bureau of Adult Vocational 6 Library 
Programs , ABE Branch 

COMMENT: This is a summary of ABE programs federally funded under 

Title III and, In most cases, through state departments of 
education in I969. A total of 33 programs and kO million 
dollars was involved. Teacher-training funding of $2 million 
dollars by the United States Office of Education represented 
75% of all funds spent at the federal level on ABE teacher- 
training. 



TITLE: 

AUTHOR: 

SOURCE: 

COMMENT: 



SOURCES OF TEACHING MATERIALS 

Wi 1 1 iams , Cathar i ne M. 

Ohio State University, Lord Hal 



Columbus, Ohio 



This guide was created to help the teacher in the successful search 
for effective materials of instruction* It presents guidelines 
for locating desired information and stresses the need for know- 
ledge, and utilization, of local resources-- 1 ibrary card catalogs, 
reference books and use of specific media of communication 
including motion pictures, programmed instruction and recordings. 
Curriculum and biographical references are included* Addresses of 
publishers and/or distributors mentioned in the body of the 
booklet are also listed. 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



TITLE: WHAT AND WHY IS ADULT READING IMPROVEMENT? 
AUTHOR: MacDonaldi Bernice and Simklrii Faye 

SOURCE: American Library Association, ChicagOi MlinoiSi Adult Services 
Di vi s ion 

COMMENT: The role the public library can play in stimulating a greater 

interest in bool<s and reading for area adults, many with limited 
facility in English, is discussed in this little bool^let. 
Materials for the use of librarians and other adult educators 
interested in a discussion of the problem are listed at the 
conclusion of the article. 

TITLE: SOURCEBOOK OF REHABILITATION INFORMATION (PRINTED MATERIAL) 
AUTHOR: Mann, Joe 

SOURCE: Materials and Information Center, Alabama Rehabilitation Media 

COMMENT: A listing of sources of rehabilitation information is provided 
in this bool^let to enable counselors and others working in the 
field to implement some of the newer advances and improvements 
into their own areas of endeavor. There is a companion book 
which lists sources of audio-visual materials available in the 
field of rehabilitation. This listing Is of printed materials 
only. Agencies havi ng mater i al available, rather than the 
material themselves, are indexed. 



TITLE: 
SOURCE: 



COMMENT; 



TITLE: 

AUTHOR: 

SOURCE: 

COMMENT 



CATALOG OF BASIC EDUCATION SYSTEMS 

U.S. Civil Service Commission, Bureau of Training/Training Systems 
and Technology Division, Washington, D.C. 

This bibliography includes items covering basic learning programs 
in reading, language arts. Mathematics, Consumer Education, 
Vocational Education, etc. designed to help improve the skills 
of educationally disadvantaged Federal employees. Programs 
selected for inclusion are described in terms of cost, skill** 
entry level, format, publisher, grade-'level readability, subject, 
feedback-and-record keeping, flexibility, and supervision. 

ADULT BASIC EDUCATION: THE STATE OF THE ART 
Griffith, William S.; Hayes, Ann P., Editors 
The University of Chicago, Dept. of Education 

Leaders in the field of adult education and allied areas have 
CO tributed to this overall look at ABE teacher'-training programs 
in institutions of higher education. Each of the chapters was 
developed at a Workshop held at the University of Chicago in 
Inarch of ^963.. "Mine major areas ar covered: 1) Teacher Training; 
2) Adult Students; 3) Testing of Adults; k) Curriculum Development 
and Testing; 5) Economic Considerations; 6) Programs; 7) Culturla 
or Social Stratification; 8) Overviews of ABE: Research and Programs 
and 9) Theory and Practice. . 
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REGION VII I 



COLORADO 

Cook, Elsa M. 
Herrera, Beatrice B. 
Moffat, Mary E. 
PIgford, Clementine 
Romero, Florella 



■ MONTANA 

Connlck, Cristin S. 
Kommers, Vernetta R. 
Lyda, Clyde E. 
Reno, James E. 
Richardson, Ross 



NORTH DAKOTA 
Hanson, Leonard 



UTAH 

Batie, Robert B. Jr. 
Gibbons, Lou M. 



WYOMING 

Brattin, Terry H. 
Florelli, Teresa F. 



REGION IX 



ARIZONA 

Benni nger , Herb 
Hernandez, Henry 
Kempfi Gerald J. 
LindseVi Edward L. 
Trujillo, Laura 
Wright, Vi rginia M. 
Wright, Wynn D. 



CALIFORNIA 

Alexander, Thomas E* 
Agulrre, Frank B. 
Bravou, Marie 
Burke, Betty 
Cano, Tr ! nidad 
Catal ina, Francis V. 
Cortopass ! , Helen L. 
Crowe, Donald E. 
Decker, Jean 
Donna, D. Charles 
Flick, Clyde C. 
Goble, Dorothy 
Hartman, JudI th V. 
Herbig, Ralph 0. 
Hogins, Gladys A. 
Huber, Virginia H. 
Jorgensen, Karen J. 
Leonard, Jean H. 
Mclntyre, Adrienne 
Mayer, Loyd C. 
Ml 1 1 Igan, Robert 
Miloslavich, Vic 
Nacca, Ralph J. 
Nealy, Herbert L. 
Norman, Evelyn 
Peck, Daniel 
Popkin, Walter 
Portugal , Mar ia J • 
Quan, Jeanette 
Rami rez, Fernando 
Ranchey, Mattie M. 
Reese, Katherine 6. 
Robinson, Leland C. 
Skeehan, Olga 
Stuard, Harry E. Jr, 
Teas ley, J. B. 
Torres , Delf i no V. 
Upton, Virginia 
Watson, Bert ^'L'', Jr. 
Wilson, Frances deLong 



REGION IX (cont^dj 



HAWAI I 

Matsumurai Jean S. 
Murata, Fred J. 



NEVADA 

Phoenix, Judy 



REGION X 

ALASKA 

Byrnes I Jeanne M. 
Cabinurrii Godof reda 
Edwards, Eleanor 



IDAHO 

Card, Wilbur E. 
Hansoni David 
Thomas, Janet V. 



OREGON 

Parks, Lynda 



WASHINGTON 

Hebron, F. Lv^n 
Overhoit, George 
Scott, Naomi J. 
Wesley, Barbara Ann 
Willard, W. Claire 



APPENDIX R 
Summer ABE Institute Agenda 
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SUNDAY. AUGUST 8 

Noon to 8:00 
8:00 - 10:00 



MONDAY. AUGUST 9 

8:30 - 9:30 
9:30 - 10:30 



10:30 

12:00 
1 :00 



10:45 
12:00 

1 :00 
2:15 



2:15 - 3:30 



3:30 
3:^*5 



3:^5 
5:30 



Registration, Ehrman Hall, University Do rm Complex. 

Welcome and Announcements, Dr. Gordon R. Cavana, Project Director 

Organizational Meeting 



"Sociology of the Poor Urban White," Mr. Paul Jacobs 
"The Single Parent Family," Dr. Elizabeth Navarre 
Coffee Break 

"Organizational Development in Education," Dr. Stephen Laner 

and Dr. Gordon Cavana 
Lunch 

''•'Discussion groups meet with Mr. Jacobs and Drs. Laner, Cavana, 
and Navarre 

*Discusslon groups meet with Mr. Jacobs and Drs. Laner, Cavana, 

and Navarre 
Coffee Break 
■'■"•Study Groups meet 



TUESDAY. AUGUST 10 
8:30 - 9:^5 



10:00 

12:00 
1 :0C 



3:00 
V.30 



10:00 
12:00 

1 :00 
2:A5 



3:00 
5:30 



•'•'Discussion groups meet with Mr. Jaco'js arid Drs. Laner, Cavana, 

and Navarre 
Coffee Break 

''(Discussion groups meet with Mr. Jacobs and Drs. Laner, Cavana, 

and Navarre 
Lunch 

"Counseling J:he Adult," Panel Presentation by Curt Ba'dwin, Karen 

Jacobs, Barbara Painter, George Fowler, and Howard SmalKalser. 
Individual presentations by Panel Participants. 
Coffee Break 

Continue Counseling Panel 
''•'•'« Study Groups meet 



WEDNESDAY. AUGUST 11 
8:30 - 9:30 



S:kS ' 10:00 

10:00 - 11:15 

11:15 - 12:00 

12:00 - 1 :00 

1:00 - 3:00 



"■^Discussion groups meet with Baldwin, Jacdbs, Painter, Fowler, 

and Smalheiser 
Coffee Break 

•''Discussion groups meet with Baldwin, Jacobs, Painter, Fowler, 

and Smalheiser 
•''•'■•'Study Groups meet 
Lunch 

"Educational 6 Communify Programs as Seen by the Community," 
Panel Presentations by Shirley Murguia, Bob Tymn, Jeannette 
Sims, Bill Goetz, and Lamont liumcrot 
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3:00 - 3:15 Coffee Break 

3:15 - A:30 '"'Discussion groups meet with Panel Participants 
'♦'.30 - 5:30 '''Study groups meet 



THURSDAY. AUGUST 12 



Aon • 




9:15 - 


10:30 






\Q:kS - 


12:00 


1 9 • nn - 


1 • uu 


1:00 - 


2:15 


^ . 1 1) - 


L \ i\j 


2:30 - 


3:30 


3:30 - 


5:00 


5:00 - 


5:30 


FRIDAY, 


AUGUST 13 


8:30 - 


^:00 


9:00 




12:00 - 


1:00 


1 :00 - 


5:30 



VfiVstudy groups meet 

•'ABE Curriculum Development In the U.S. Army/* Barbara 
Hondo and "Curriculum In Prc-Vocat?iona 1 Poverty 
Programs," John Golden 
Coffee Break 

Panel Discussion * Barbara Mondo and John Golden 
Lunch 

•'^'Discussion groups meet with Curriculum & Community Panel 

members 
Coffee Break 

"Discussion groups meet with Curriculum 6 Community Panel 
members 

"A Working-Class Experimental School: Development & 
Program," Leon Ginsberg 
>v>v study groups meet 



VfiVstudy groups meet 

Field Trips "Adult Education In the Bay Area." Trips to 
Pittsburg, Richmond and the Presidio 
Lunch 

Group Dynamics and Communlfcat ion Techniques - Dr. Miml 
SI Ibert and staff 



MONDAY, AUGUST 16 



8:'i5 




9:00 


Announcements 


9:00 




10:15 


"Planning and Organizing Community Adult Programs," 








Dr. Harvey Rhodes 


10:15 




10:^5 


Coffee Break 


10:^5 




12:00 


Innovative Curriculum Development In Adult Basic Education," 








Dr. Patricia Hertert 


12:00 




1 :00 


Lunch 


1 :00 




2:30 


Discussion groups - Dr. Rhodes & Dr. Hertert 


2:30 




3:00 


Coffee Break 


3:00 




A: 30 


Discussion groups - Dr. Rhodes & Dr. Hertert 


'♦:30 




5:00 


Study groups meet 


TUESDAY, 


AUGUST 


17 


8:30 




8:'45 


Ann uncements 


8:'*5 




10:00 


Meet Your Choice - Dr. Rhodes, Dr. Hertert, Mr. Bumcrot, 








Mrs. Sims, Mr. Tymn, Mr* & Mrs. Goetz, 








Mr. Morrison 


10:00 




10:30 


Coffee Break 


10:30 


m 


12:00 


Study groups meet ' Develop Individual Strategies & Plans 



for New Programs for Poor Whites 
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12 too - 1:00 Lunch 

1:00 - 2:00 "The Psychology of Poverty," Dr. Arthur Pearl 

2:00 - 3:00 "Sociological Implications of the Industrial Poor," 

Dr. Nels Anderson 
3:00 - 3:30 Coffee Break 

3:30 - 5:30 Discussion groups - Or. Pearl and Dr. Anderson 
WEDNESDAY. AUGUST 18 
8:30 - 8:^5 Announcements 

Z:kS ' 10:15 Discussion groups - Dr. Pearl and Dr. Anderson 
10:15 - 10:i»5 Coffee Break 

10:^5 ** 12:00 Study groups mteet - Relevance of Psychological Varlcibles, 

Industrial Work Situation, Implications for Leibure 
Training 

12:00 - 1:00 Lunch 

1:00 - 2:00 "The Economics of Poverty," Dr. Charles Metcalf 
2:00 - 3:00 "Environmental Economic Factors Affecting Poverty," 

Nr. Chester McGuire 
3:00 " 3:30 Coffee Break 

3:30 - 5:00 Discussion groups - Dr. Metcalf and Mr. McGuIre 
THURSDAY. AUGUST 19 
8:30 - 8:^5 Announcements 

8:^*5 - 10:15 Discussion groups - Dr. Metcalf and Mr. McGuIre 
10:15 - 10:^5 Coffee Break 

]Q:kS ' 12:00 Study groups meet - How to Develop Hard Data for Local 

Planning (convincing the community, school boards, 
administration, etc.) 

12:00 - 1 :00 Lunch 

1 :00 - 3:00 "The Teaching Situation & Personal lity Development, 

Dr. Nevitt Sanford 
3:00 - 5:00 Tour of the Wright Institute 

FRIDAY. AUGUST 20 



8:'»5 - 9:00 Announcements 

9:00 - 10:30 "The Present & Future of Adult Education," Dr. Jack London 

10:30 - 11:00 Coffee Break 

11:00 - 12:00 Questions & Answers with Dr. London 

12:00 - 1:00 Lunch 

1:00 - 3:15 Study groups meet 

3:15 - 3:30 Coffee Break 

3:30 - A:30 Summary and Evaluation Presentations 

A: 30 - 5:00 Closing Remarks - Or. Gordon Cavana 
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1. Are you now associated with 

^Public Adult School, evening program 

Public Adult School, day program 

Junior College, day program 

Junior College, evening program 

^Federally funded program, such as WIN, MDTA, OEO, etc. 

If yes, identify which ■ 

2. How many hours per week do you work in this program? 
0 - 5 

6 - 10 

^11 - IS 

16 - 20 

21 - 30 

^Full time 

3. Are you primarily a 

Teacher 

Teacher -aide 

Counselor 

Administrator 

Other 

Please identify 

4. If you are a teacher or teacher-aide, list the names of your classes. 



you are a counselor, briefly describe the kinds of services you provide. 



If you are an administrator, briefly describe your duties. 



If you checked "other" on Question No. 3. please identify your duties. 



Where do you work? 

Adult school building 

. High school building 

^Elementary school building 



Converted warehouse 



Store front 



jOther 

Please identify 



Is your immediate supervisor a 
^Principal 

. Adult school administrator/coordinator 



Vocational coordinator 



Other 



Please identify 



Who does this person report to? 



Don't know 
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11. How do you receive instructions from your supervisor? 

\yritten 

Oral 



Both 



12. How many hours per week do you meet with your supervisor either individually oi 
in a small group? 

in - 1 hour 

1-2 hours 

3 or more hours 



13. IVhat numbers of people in the following categories are employed at the same sit 
that you are employed at? 

Teachers 



Teacher -aides 



Counselors 



Curriculum specialists 



Administrators/coordinators 



14. How many students attend classes at the site where you are employed? 



0 - 25 



101 



26 - SO 
75 



125 
150 



51 



76 -100 



_126 
_151 - 175 
176 - 200 



IS. Are you paid 

By the hour 



Salary and/or cdntract 



16. IVhat is your acadeip^.c background? 

High school 

^Some college 



B. A. degree 



A. A. degree 



jl. A. degree 
Beyond an M. A. degree 
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17. What fields have you studied? 



18. What other jobs have you had in the field of education? 



19. Do you feel there is chance for professional advancement within the adult progr 
you are now working in? 

No chance 



Little chance 



Average chance 



High possibility 



20. In adult education as a whole, do you feel there is chance for professional 

advancement? £ 

No chance 



Little chance 



Average chance 



High possibility 



21. If you do have a chance for advancement, will it be in 
T eaching 
C ounse ling 



Administration 



22. Will you be able to advance 

,With your present education and training 

With additional education and/or training 
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I. What do you wish to learn most about during these two weeks? 



*• ^Adult Basic Education Curriculum 

* Adult Basic Education Counseling 

3. ^Economics of Poverty 

4. ^Sociology of Urban Poor 

5. ^Psychology of Urban Poor 

6« Organizational Structure and Change 

7. ^Program Development 



(Check more than one response or rr your responses in order of what is 
most important to you.) 

2. What do you think that you will learn the most about during these two weeks? 

Adult Basic Education Curriculum 

2. A dult Basic Education Counseling 

3. Economics of Poverty 

4. Sociology of Urban Poor 

5. ^Psychology of Urban Poor 

6« Wganiiational Structure and Change 

7. ^Program Development 

(Check more than one response or rank your responses in order of what yoi 
expect.) 

3. In most Teacher Training Institutes most of the learning is gained through 

1. : Formal talks and lectures 

2. ^ Small formal discussion groups 

3. Informal discussion with other participants 
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4. 


How do you uiually relate information gained at a Teacher Training Institute t 
the teaching process used in your job? 






1. 


Specific curriculum input 






2. 
3. 


Long ringo curricula guides 
. Not directly, but through some new understanding- of needs of student 


m 


5. 


How do you usually share information gained at a Teacher Training Institute 
with others teaching on your staff? 






1. 


Informal talks with associates 






2. 


Formal talks (i.e., teacher meeting presentations) 






3. 


Relecsed time to develop curriculum material for wider distribution 






4. 


Formal meetings with select staff members (curriculum developers, 
counselors, etc.) 






S. 


Other 

Please comment 




6. 


In what ways do your students benefit most from your participation in Adult Ba 
Education Institutes (or similar learning experiences)? 






1. 


Up to date teaching techniques 


• 




2. 


Up to date course information 






3. 


Better communication between your students and you 






4. 


Classes, as a whole, relate better to group situation 




7. 


Speakers and lecturers at Teacher Training Institutes are usually 






1. 


Outstanding 






2. 


Very interesting and informative 






3. 


Of average ability to impart new information 






4. 


Sometimes dull and uninfomative 






S. 


Usually dull and uninformative 


4 ■ 
4 
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PLEASE ANSWER THE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS FOR YOUR W STUDENTS IF YOU ARB A TEAOiER. 
FOR THE STUDENTS IN TtlO PROGRAIl AS A IHOLE IF YOU ARE A COUNSSUXl OH AOMINISTftAIXm, 

I 

1. Most of your students enroll in your classes for which of the following reasons 

1. E conomic • provocational 

2. ^ E conomic - advancement, re-training 

3. Scholastic - complete diploma 

4. Personal 

5. Social 

6. Don't know 

(If more than one reason applies, please rank the reasons in order o 
ioqportance or give a percent estiMte.) 

2. Most of your students would be classed as 

1. U pper class 

2. M iddle class professionals 

3. White collar workers 

4. B lue collar workers 

5. Unemployed 

6. ^Don't know 

3. Most of your students would be classed as 
!• H ead of family 

2. S ingle parent head of family 

3. F amily member, but not breadwinner 

4. F amily member, dependent minor 

5. Don't know 
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4. What is the marital status of most of your students? (Estiiate percentato fo 
each category.) '-"^w *y 

S ingle » under 21 

2. Single, 21 and over 

3. Flarried 

S eparated or divorced 

5. Widowed 

Don't know 

5. Miat is the mean age of your students? (Estimate) ' 

What is the range of their ages? From to 

6. What percentage of your students are male? 

0 - 10% (51 . 70% 

- 20% 71 . 8Q% 



_2^ - 30% 81 - 90% 



_31 - 40% 91 -100% 



J*^ - 50% Don't know 



51 - 60% 



^* Sis S^'f^^^^S® ?^ yow" students would you classify as poor taking into accoun 
such factors as income, family size and composition, housing, etc.? 

0 - 10% 61 . 70% 



- 20% 71 . 80% 



.21 - 30% 81-90% 



' ^0% 91 .100% 



*^ - 50% Don't Know 

SI - 60% 
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8. What percentage of your students are unemployed? 

0 - 10% 61 - 70% 

^11 - 20% ^71 - 80% 

^21 - 30% 81 - 90% 



31 - 40% 



91 -100% 



41 - 50% 



Don't know 



51 - 60% 



9. What percentage of your students work nights or swing shifts? 



0-10% 
n - 20% 
21 - 30% 



31 - 40% 



j41 - 50% 
51 - 60% 



61 - 70% 
71 - 80% 
JBI - 90% 
_91 -100% 
Don't know 



10. Do your students live in 
1. Apartments 



2. 
3. 
4. 
S. 



JHiplexes 



Houses 



Other 



Don't know 



6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 



PuMie housing 



Substandard apartments 



Substandard duplexes 
Substandard Louses 



Other 



Don't know 



(Rank in order or give percentage estimates) 
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n. What percentage of your students (or their families) have had serious medical 
dental problems? 



_ 0 
11 
21 



31 



41 
51 



10% 
20% 
30% 
40% 
S0% 
60% 



61 - 70% 



71 - 80% 



81 - 90% 



91 -100% 



Don't know 



12. J<hat percentage of your students (or their families) have had problems with t» 
following? (Estimate percentage for each category) 



Housing 



Wjslfare 



Transportation 



Employment 



Drugs 



Probation 



Alcoholism 



Mental illness 



Police 



Don't knc.y 



13. What percent of your students have 

No children 

^1 - 2 children 

3 children 



5 children 



6 children or more 



Don't know 



14. What percentage of your students are 
White 



American Indian 



Black 



Asi«» 



Spanish surname 



Other 



15, Yihat modes of transportation do your students use to attend school? 
Car pools Walk 



School bus 



Drives self 



Public bus 



Other 

'Please identify 



Don't know 
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CAREER EVALUATION QUESTIONAIRE 



Additional professional help is available to students 
who are failing in school. 

My administrator or coordinator shows little initiative 
In seel<ing way? to improve our worlt. 

I am given sufficient opportunity to try out new 
programs and Ideas in my work. 

I am required to do too much administrative paper work. 

The procedures for judging my performance are helpful to 
me in improving my work. 

My administrator or coordinator has my work well organized. 

The Instructional program of my program fails to account 
adequately for the individual differences among our student 

Very little has been done In this program to provide adequa 
counseling and guidance services to students. 

The quality of supplementary materials for student use in 
this program needs to be considerably improved. 

Little effort seems to be devoted to developing good 
community relations in this program. 

A few of the people on the staff of this program think they 
run the place. 

This program assumes too many educational responsibilities 
that properly belong to other community agencies. 

I feel free to discuss controversial matters with students. 

The professional staff in this program cooperate well 
with each other. 

V/e are 'jncouraged by our superiors to attend professional 
conferences and activities. 

I am given sufficient opportunity to share In planning the 
instructional program. 

The salary schedule In this program falls to compensate 
us sufficiently for years of service. 

The procedures In this program for dealing with staff 
grievances and complaints are fair. 

The number of students I have to work with makes It very 
dif>'icult for me to do a good job. 

The administration of this program seem so concerned 

with administrative matters that It neglects the educatlona 

needs of thl"- cotwnunity. 
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Professional competence is adequately recognized and 
rewarded in this program. 

Little effort is made in this program to evaluate the 
effectiveness of our instruction. 

My professional woric load is fair and reasonable. 

We have adequate lounge and worIc area facilities for our 
personal use. 

Our salary schedule gives me little Incentive to seeic 
advanced training and degrees. 

For my level of professional competence I am adequately 
rewarded financially. 

I lacic the equipment I need to do an effective Job. 

The physical conditions of my work place hamper me in 
doing a good job. 

This program laclcs an "atmosphere of learning." 

The procedures used in this program for evaluating student 
progress are quite satisfactory. 

My supervisor is fair in his dealings with me. 

The content of the textboolcs my students use is 
significant, accurate, and up-to-date. 

t can be sure of my Job in this program as long as i do 
good work. 

I think my Work performance is appraised and evaluated 
fairly In this program. 

A student in this program often has to do without needed 
supplementary materials. 

There are cliques or groups within the staff of this ' 
program that create an unfriendly atmosphere. 

My supervisor falls to keep me informed about matters 
affecting my work. 
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Today's Sessions Were 



Date 



1. entertaining 



1 1 


I 2 


|3 


r 


1 


i n f o rm^ t \ \/p 

VIII wl IllClli 1 










1 1 


|2 


13 


1 It 


1 










• 




|2 


13 


1" 


1 


wel 1 -organ! zed 










1 1 




|3 




1 


understandable 










1 1 








1 


usefulness for home community 









)5 Poiiltl 



I 5 Po'.itiv 



15 Pos i t 



1 5 Posit i 



Is Posit 1 



J 5 Posit I 



They Were Oriented Towards 
i . personal growth 

[T- IT- 



Date 



Negative (H 

2. professional growth 
Negative [ 1 



p TT 

3. teacher/teaching information 

n 



Negative fT |2" 

student Information 
Negative p fz* 



TT 



I 5 Posit! 



1 5 Pos i t i 



15 Posit I 



1 5 Posltl 



1.81 
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POST EVALUATION QUEST I ONA I RE 
AUGUST 21 , 1971 

NlMt 414 you learn th« nost about during thMo tvo uttluiT 
_ Adult Basic Education Curriculum 
....^ Adult Basic Education Counseling 

Beonomlcs of Poverty 
_ Sociology of Urban Poor 
_ Psychology of Urban Poor 

Organisational Structure and Change 

V'fligraa Oevelopsient 

(Check Bore than one response or rank your responses in erdtr of what 

you e3q[»ect). 



'Isess connent briefly 



Host of the learning that was galnsd cane froB 
..^ The fenaal talks and lectures 

SmII formal discussion groups 

infonuil discussion with other participants 
...^ Study groups 

Pleas* CoHient briefly . 
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3. How will you relate Infomatlon gained at this Institute to the tAtachInK 
process used In your job? 

. specific curriculum Input 

...^ long range curricula guides 

Ilot directly but through acme new understanding of needs of studetits 

Please ceonent briefly 



ySlr^'Jufr" infroBatlon gained at this Institute with others on 

Informal talks with associates 
_^ Formal talks (I.e., teacher meeting presentations) 

Released time to develop curriculum material for wider distribution 

Formal meetings with select staff members (curriculum developers, counselor! 

- Other Please comment 



5. In what ways will your students benefit most from your participation In this Xnsl 

Up to date teaching techniques 

...^ Up to date course Information 
...^ Better communication between your students and you 

Classes, as a whole, relate better to group situation 

Please comment briefly 
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6. Speakers and lecturers at this Institute were 
Outstanding 

Very Interesting and Informative 

Of average ability to Impart new Information 

Sometimes dull and unlnformatlve 

Usually dull and unlnformatlve 

Please comments briefly 



7. Physical arrangements (housing, meeting halls, social hours) at this Institute wcl 

Outstanding 

Better than average 

^, . Average 

Less than average 

Please comment briefly . 




The Wright Institute BEST COPY AVAIUBLE 

ADULT BASIC EDUCATION TEACNER TRAINING INSTrUTE 
August 9-20, 1971 

Fectors to consider and Information desired from teacher participants for the 
evaluation paper due Friday. 

J. Viewing the total program of the two weeks, describe the relev&nee of the 
.Information of each of the speakers to your particular personal growth and 
your part cular educational situation (classroom, school, and cownunityTT" 
Describe In as much detail as y^u can both favorable and unfavorable responses. 
Give examples. ConsMer the speakers In the following Informational areas; 

Paul Jacobs: Conditions of Being Poor 
Elizabeth Navarre: Problems of the Single Parent Family 
Stephen Laner & Gordon Cavana: Organization Conditions Affecting Educators 
Curt Baldwin, Karen Jacobs, Barbara Painter, 
George Fowler, and Howard Smalheiser: Counseling Adults In Need 
Lamont Bumcrot, Pauline & Bill Goetz, Al Morrison, 
Jeannette Sims, and Bob Tymn: Education as Viewed by Community Representative* 
Barbara Mondo ( John Golden: Curricula Concept?. Applicable to Adult Educd*... 
Leon Ginsberg: A Working- CI ass Experimental School 
Field Trip: Presidio, Richmond, Pittsburg 
Jim Bebout: Group Dynamics 

Harvey Rhodes: Planning anr! Administrating Community Adult Programs 
Patricia Hertert: Planning and Developing Community Adult Programs 
Nels Anderson: The Industrial Urban Community 
Arthur Pearl : Poverty and Demands on Education 
Charles Hetcalf: Economics of Poverty 

Chester McGuire: Environmental Economic Factors Affecting Poverty 
Nevitt Sanford: Teachlr^g Situation 6 Personality Development 
Jack London: The Present and Future of Adult Education 

2. This training Institute has used the concept of "Self-Study Groups." Do you 
think this concept has been worthwhile for you? Why7 Give examples. Do you 
think that the self study groups should have been expanded or shortened? Why? 

3. This institute has brought In "poor </ft>ite" community representatives as resourc:: 
consultants. What is your opinion of the usefulness of having consultants "frt 
the community?" 

This Institute has become relatively (decentralized, democratic, dlsorgar^zed, 
chaotic). What Is your view of ci.anglng conferences or trcfning Instituias 
once they have started and of revising scheduSes, etc. 

5- This Is one of the few Institutes, in the country that has admitted both teachers 
and administrators. What is your view of mis? Should teachers go to one and 
administrators to another? Give examples of why or why not. 

64 If you were to ge to another institute after this or,e. what would you want to lean 
Would this other training be based on what you learned here, or would you Ignore 
this experience for something else? Why? Give examples one way or the other. 

7. Oecause the Office of Education would like to know something of regional needs, 
would you please state your statb (California; state Bay Area, Southern, Central 
Valley). 
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PARTICIPANT EVALUATION QUESTIONNAIRE 
SUMMER TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTE 



The Wright Institute 
2728 Ourant Avenue 
Berkeley. California Sk70k 



Participant Name. 



i 

PLEASE RETURN THIS QUESTIONNAIRE NO LATER THAN NOVEMBER 12th 
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1. Huve you been officially askrd, by a co-worl<ef or supervisor, to relate 
some information about the ABE Teacher Training Institute at the Wright 
Institute? If yes, could you briefly describe where you made this 
presentation, how many people were present, and the number of teachers, 
administrators, or counselors present. 



2. Have your co-workers or supervisors unofficially asked you to relate some 
information about the ABE Teacher Training Institute at the Wright Institute 
By unofficially, we mean at coffee, lunch or some other informal situation. 



3- How many people that you work with have heard some Information about the 
Institute in this informal manner? 



^. Can you describe in some detail In what ways the Information that you 

gained at the Wright Institute has been used by those with whom you work. 



5. Have you shared any of your reactions to the Institute with any of your 
students? 



6. Was this formally, i.e., in front of the classroom, or informally, with 
students after or before class? 



7. Have you received feedback from your, students that either substantiate 
or differ from the material presented at the Institute? This would 
primarily relate to Information Imparted about the status of the poor, 
such as under-employment, child care, housing, transportation, geographic 
isolation, or problems with government agencies. 
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8. If you teach a class or classes, briefly describe the activities that 
• take place In these classes and allocate a percentage of time to each 
activity. For example, time spent on subject matter, record keeping 
and class administration, counseling or motivation, etc. Allocate your 
time on a daily or weekly basis* 



9. If you have employment other than your ABE position, what do you do? 



10. If you work full-time (3O hours or more) in adult education, would you 
briefly describe your activities and the amount of time you spend on 
them on either a daily or weekly basis. This would include class t|- ^, 
grading paper^Sv coordination or administration of a particular progr. i, 
attending oi/t5)de meetings^ etc. 



]]. In helping us to plan for future ABE Teacher Training Institutes, could 
you descrl be .brief ly what you saw as the strengths and weaknesses of the 
Institute. We realize that most of you gave us this feedback when you 
left the program, but we are interested In an overview now that several 
months have elapsed. 



12. On your reports at the end of the Institute, many of you indicated some 
ideas that you would like to try out in your home situations. These idea 
Indicated specific curriculum inputs, child care centers, utilization of 
other community resources, and the writings of new proposals. Have you 
been able to put some of your ideas Into practice? How? 



13. If you have had difficulty carrying out these various proposals could you 
Indicate where the difficulty lay--e.g., not enough time, not enough mone 
not enough other staff members to help, students not responsive to the 
Ideas, etc. Explain the difficulties in some detail. 



]k. At this point, what could the Wright InsLiLute staff do to best aid you 
in the area of developing your plans and procedures (other than to stop 
sending you questionnaires to fill out). 
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PLEASE ANSWER THE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS FOR YOUR mi STUDENTS If YOU *RE A 
TEACHER, FOR THE STUDENTS IN THE PROGRAM AS A WHOU IF YOU ARC A COUN^EK^R 
• OR ADMINISTRATOR. 

1. For what reasons do your students enroll in your cl<9$#es (by per c<»nt)7 

^Economic - prevocatfidnat 

2« ^Economic - advancement, retraining 

3. S cholastic * complete diploma 

^. ^Personal 

5. Social 

^' D on' t l<now 

2. How would you classify your d^tudei^ts (by per cent)? 

1. , ^Upper class 

2. M iddle class professionals 
« 3. White collar wofikers 

^. ^Dlue col lar workers 

5. ^Don't know 

3. Most of your students would be classed as (by per cent)7 

1 . Head of fami ly 

2. ^Single parent head of family 

3. ^Family member, but not breadwinner 

^. ^Family member, dependent minor 

5. . Don't know 
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status of your students? (Estimate per cent for 

«acn category «) 

S ingle, under ?.] 

2« Single, 21 and over 

3« . Married 

. ^Separated or divorced 

5. \/idowed 

6. D on' t Icnow 

5. \h9t is the mean age of your students? (Estimate) 



l^at is the range of their ages? From ^to 



6. What per cent of your students would you classify as poor caltlng into 

account such factors as income, family size and composition, housing, etc.? 

9 - )0% 61 - 701 

" " ^71 - 80% 

^21 . 30% - 90% 



J» - '•0* Pl - 100% 

-^^ ' 50% ^Don't Icnow 

51 - 60% 
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7. U'hat per cent of your students live in: 

1' Apartments 

2. D uplexes 
3« H ouses 

P ublic Housing 

5« ^Sub-standard apartments 

^* S ub-standard duplexes 

7« ^ ^Sub-standard houses 

0. O ther 
5* ^Don't know 
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8. V<hat per cent of your students (or their fan.illes) have had serious 
fnedical or dental problem;*? 
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0. What per cent of your students (or their families) have had problems 
with the fol lowing? 



Hous i ng 



Welfare 



Transportation 
Drugs 



Employment 



Probation 



Alcohol ism 



Pol ice 



Mental illness 
None of these 



Physi ' ?] handicapped 



Don't {(now 



10. 



What per cunt of your students have: 
N o ch i I dren 
I - 2 children 
3 chi I dren 



^ - 5 children 



J6 chi I dren or more 
Don't {(now 



II. What per cent of your students are: 

White 

Dlacl< 



Axnerican Indian 



Asian 



Spanish surname 



Other 



12. What modes of transportation do your students use to attend school? 
,Car pools; ^Drives self 



School blis 



Public bus 



\ta}k 



jOther 

"please identify 
Don't {(now 



13. What per cent of your students have drivers* licenses? 

1*1. What per cent of your students have felony records? (if you l(now) 
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CAREER EVALUATION QUESTIONAIRE 

BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



YES 



NO 



1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 
5. 

6. 
7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
)). 
12. 
13. 

15. 
16. 

17. 
18. 



Additional professional help is available to students who 
are fal 1 ing in school . 

My administrator or coordinator shows little Initiative In 
seelcing ways to improve our worlc. 

I am given sufficient opportunity to try out new programs 
and ideas in my worlc. 

I am required to do too much administrative p«per worlc. 

The procedures for judging my performance are helpful to me 
in Improvl ng my vo\ k. 

My administrator or coordinator has my v^ork'«eV organized. 

The Instructional program of my program falls to account 
adequately for the Individual differences among our students 

Very little has been done in this program to provide adequat 
counseling and guidance services to students. 

The quality of supplementary materials for student use In 
this program needs to be considerably improved. 

Little effort seems to be devoted to developing good 
community relations in this program. 

A few of the people on the staff of this program think they 
run the place. 

This program assumti! too many educational responsibilities 
that properly belong to other community agencies. 

I feel free to discuss controversial matters with students. 

The professional staff In this program cooperate well with 
each other. 

We are encouraged by bur superiors to attend professional 
conferences and activities. 

I am given sufficient opportunity to share in planning the 
instructional program. 

The salary schedule In this program falls to compensate 
us sufficiently for years of service. 

The procedures in this program for dealing with staff 
grievances and complaints are fair. 
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The number of students I have to work with makes it verv 
difficult for me to do a good job. 

The administration of this program seem so concerned with 
administrative matters that it neglects the educational • 
needs of this community. 

Professional competence is adequately recognized and 
rewarded In this program. 

Little effort is made in this program to evaluate the 
effectiveness of our Instruction, 

My professional work load is fair and reasonable. 

We have adequate lounge and work area fad 1 1 ties for our 
personal use. 

Our salary schedule gives me little incentive to seek 
advanced training and degre 

For my level of professional competence I am adequately 
rewarded financially. 

I lack the equipment I need to do an effective job. 

The physical conditions of .my work place hamper me in 
do! ng a good. job. 

This program lacks an ''atmosphere of learning.*' 

Th'^ procedures used in this program for evaluating student 
progress are quite satisfactory. 

My supervisor is fair in his dealings with me. 

The content of the textbooks my students use Is significant, 
accurate, and up-to-date. 

I can be sure of my job In this program as long as I do 
good work, 

I think my work performance Is appraised and evaluated 
fa I r ly in this program, 

A student In this program often has to do without needed 
supplementary materials* ^ 

There are cliques or groups within the staff of this progran 
that create an unfriendly atmosphere. 

My supervisor fails to keep me informed about matters 
affecting my work. 
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AGENDA 

THE WRIGHT INSTITUTE 
REGION X ADULT BASIC EDUCATION MINI- INSTITUTE 

Olympic Hotel 
Seattle, Washington 

March 2^, 1972 
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9:00- 9:30 Description and Results of the Summer Training Institute - 
Dr. Gordon Cavana, Summer Institute Project Director, 
The Wright Instl tute 

9:30 - 10:00 Adult Education Needs and Funding Directions for Region X - 
Mr. Allen Apodaca, Adult Education Regional Program Officer, 
U.S. Office of Education 

10:00 - 10:30 Coffee Break 

10:30 - 12:00 Funding Requirements of State Agencies - Panel of State Directors 

Mr. George Swift, Supervisor, Vocational 6 Adult Education, 
Alaska Department of Education 

Mr Elmer Clausen, Director, Adult Education, Washington 
Department of Education 

12:00 - 1:00 Lunch 

1:00- 3sOO Federal Regulrements and Funding Availabilities for Adult 
Education hrom Other Federal Agencies - 

Mr. Al Lundberg, Grants Section Chief, Office of Economic 
Opportunity 

Mr. David Leavltt, Senior Program Officer, MDTA, Office of 
Education 

Mr. Sam Kerr, Acting Director for School Systems, Office of 
Education and Senior Program Officer for Vocational Education, 
Office of Education 

Mr. Mark Emanuel, Program Inspection Officer, Office of Child 
Development 

3:00 - 3:30 Coffee Break 

3:30 - 5:00 What ABE and Adult Education Can Do For Grass Roots Conwunlty 
Organizations and What These Organizations Can Do For Adu lt 
Education - Panel of Communitv Action Rgpresantat I »fic 

Mr. Malcolm Campbell, Seattle-King County Economic Opportunity 
Board 

Ms. Julie Lema, Counselor, Public Service Careers 

Mr. Lemuel Buster, Seattle Veterans Action Center 

Mr. H. Lovell Mosley, Seattle Opportunities Industrialization 

Center 

VJii 
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AGENDA 



THE WRIGHT INSTITUTE 
REGION VIII ADULT BASIC EDUCATION MINI- INSTITUTE 
Federal Court House Building 
Room 588 
March 31 , 1972 

9:00 - 10:00 Description and Results of the Summer Training I, stitute - 
Dr. Gordon Cavana , Summer Institute Project Director, 
The Wright Insti tute 

10:00 - 10:30 Coffee Break 

10:30- 11:00 Adult Education Needs and Funding Directions for Region VIII - 
Dr. Roy Minnis, Adu 1 1 Education Regional Program Officer, 
U.S. Office of Education 

11:00 - 12:00 The Way It Is and The Wdy It Could Be In Adult Basic Education- 

Mr. Richard Rowles, Coordinator, Adult 6 Continuing Education, 
Wyoming Department of Education 

Ms. Elizabeth Waggener, Adult Basic Education Consultant, 
Colorado Department of Education 

12:00 - 1:30 Lunch 

I : 30 - 2 : 30 F ederal Requirements and Funding Availabilities for Adult 
Education From Other Federal Agencies 

Mr. Paul Strong, Senior Program Officer, MDTA, Office of 
Education 

Mr. Kenneth Daubin, Senior Program Officer, Manpower Office, 
Department of Labot 

Ms. Juanitii TcjyIor, Progrum f'.eviev/ Officer, U.S. Office of 
Chi Id Development , HEW 

Mr. Andres Villarosa, Counseling Services Advisor, U.S. Housing 
and Urban Ouvelopmcint 



2:30 - '♦:00 



What Adult Ba y! c. Education Can Do For Grass Roots Communi ty 
Organ i2ation:rc^ui What These 0 roan i^sat ions Can Do For Adult 



•ganizat ion:i i^.ui What These Orgc 
Educat I on 



Mr. Thomas Re ole. Education Coordinator, Denver Migrant Council 
Ms. Judy Smith, Community Services Specialist, Project 
Communi-Link, Colorado State University 
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